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FOREWORD 


"Liberation can be gained only by practice, never by mere 
discussion, " s. N. Goenka has said. A course in Vipassana 
meditation is an opportunity to take concrete steps towards 
liberation. In such a course the participant leams how to ữee the 
mind of the tensions and prejudices that disturb the flow of daily 
life. By doing so one begins to discover how to live each moment 
peacefully, productively, happily. At the same time one starts 
progressing towards the highest goal to which mankind can aspire: 
purity of mữid, ữeedom from all suffering, full enlightenment. 

None of this can be attained just by thinking about it or wishing 
for it. One must take steps to reach the goal. For this reason, in a 
Vipassana course the emphasis is always on actual practice. No 
philosophical debates are permitted, no theoretical arguments, no 
questions that are unrelated to one’s own experience. As far as 
possible, meditators are encouraged to fmd the answers to their 
questions within themselves. The teacher provides whatever 
guidance is needed in the practice, but it is up to each person to 
implement these guidelines: one has to fìght ones own battle, work 
out one's own salvation. 

Given this emphasis, still some explanation is necessary to 
provide a context for the practice. Therefore every evening of a 
course Goenkaji gives a "Dhamma talk", in order to put into 
perspective the experiences of that day, and to clariíy various 
aspects of the technique. These discourses, he wams, are not 
intended as intellectual or emotional entertainment. Theừ purpose is 
simply to help meditators understand what to do and why, so that 
they will work Ù 1 the proper way and will achieve tlie proper results. 

It is tliese talks that are presented here in condensed form. 

The eleven discourses provide a broad overview of the teaching 
of the Buddha. The approach to this subject, however, is not 
scholarly or analytical. Instead the teaching is presented in the way 
that it unĩolds to a meditator: as a dynainic, coherent whole. All its 
different facets are seen to reveal an underlying unity: the 
experience of meditation. This experience is the inner fìre that gives 
true life and brilliance to the jewel of the Dhamma. 

Without this experience one cannot grasp the full significance of 
what is said in the discourses, or indeed of the teaching of the 
Buddha. But this does not mean that there is no place for an 



intellectual appreciation of the teaching. Intellectual understanding 
is valuable as a support to meditative practice. even though 
meditation itselt is a process that goes beyond the limits of the 
intellect. 

For this reason these summaries have been prepared. giving in 
briet the essential points of each discourse. They are intended 
mainly to otter inspiration and guidance to those who practice 
Vipassana meditation as taught by s. N. Goenka. To others who 
happen to read them, it is hoped that they will provide 
encouragement to participate in a Vipassana course and to 
experience what is here described. 

The summaries should not be treated as a do-it-yourself manual 
tor learning Vipassana, a substitute tor a ten-day course. Meditation _ 
is a serious matter, especially the Vipassana technique, which deals 
with the depths of the mind. It should never be approached lightly or 
casually. The proper way to learn Vipassana is only by joining a 
tormal course, where there is a suitable environment to support the 
meditator, and a trained guide. If someone chooses to disregard this 
vvarning and tries to teach himseltthe technique only trom reading 
about it, he proceeds entirely at his own risk. 

Fortunately courses in Vipassana meditation as taught by s. N. 
Goenka are now held regularly in many parts of the world. 
Schedules may be obtained by writing to any of the centres listed in 
the back of this book. 

The summaries are based primarily on discourses given by 
Goenkaji at the Vipassana Meditation Centre, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. during August 1983. An exception is the Day Ten Summary, 
vvhich is based on a discourse given at the Centre in August 1984. 

VVhile Goenkaji has looked through this material and approved it 
for publication, he has not had time to checkthe text closely. As a 
result, the reader may tind some errors and discrepancies. These are 
the responsibility not of the teacher, nor of the teaching, but of 
myselt. Criticism will be very vvelcome that might help to correct 
such flaws in the text. 

May this work help many in their practice of Dhamma. 

May all beings be happy. 


VVilliam Hart 



NOTE ON THE TEXT 


Sayings of the Buddha and his disciples that are quoted by 
Goenkaji are taken from the Collections of Discipline (Vmạya- 
pitaka) and of Discourses (Sutta-pitaka) otthe Pali Canon. (A 
number of quotations appear in both Collections, although in such 
cases only the Sutta reterences are given here.) There are also a few 
quotations trom post-canonical Pali literature. In his talks, Goenkaji 
explains these passages more otten by paraphrase than by word-for- 
word translation from the Pãli. The intention is to give the essence 
of each passage in ordinary language, stressing its relevance to the 
practice of Vipassana meditation. 

VVhere a Pall passage appears in the summary, the explanation 
given is that of Goenkaji in the discourse on vvhich the summary is 
based. At the back of this book, in the section of Pali with English 
translation, an attempt has been made to give more exact renderings 
of the passages quoted, still emphasizing the point of view of a 
meditator. 

In the text of the summaries, the use of Pali vvords has been kept 
to the necessary minimum. VVhere such words are used, for the sake 
of consistency their plurals are given in Pali form; for example, the 
plural of sankhdra ìs sarilelnìrit, that of kalapa is kaldpa, that of 
pdrami ispeiramT. 
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THE DISCOURSE SUMMARIES 



Namo tassa bhagavato arahato 
samma-sambuddhassa 



DAY ONE DISCOURSE 


Initial difficulties—the purpose of this meditation—why 
respiration is chosen as the point - the nature of 
the mind—the reason forthe difficulties, and how to 
deal with them—dangers to be avoided 

The first day is full of great difficulties and discomtorts, partly 
because one is not accustomed to sit all day long and to try to 
meditate, but mostly because of the type of meditation that you have 
started practising: avvareness of respiration, nothing but respiration. 

It vvould have been easier and faster to concentrate the mind 
vvithout all these discomtorts if, along with avvareness of respiration, 
one had started repeating a word, a mantra, a god's name, or if one 
had started imagining the shape or form of a deity. But you are 
required to observe bare respiration, as it naturally is, vvithout 
regulating it; no word or imagined fornn may be added. 

They are not permitted because the íinal aim of thỉs meditation is 
not concentration of mind. Concentration is only a help, a step 
leading to a higher goal: puriĩication of mind, eradicating all the 
mental detilements, the negativities vvithin, and thus attaining 
liberation from all misery, attaining full enlightenment. 

Every time an impurity arises in the mind, such as anger, hatred, 
passion, fear etc., one becomes miserable. VVhenever something 
unvvanted happens, one becomes tense and starts tying knots inside. 
VVhenever something wanted does not happen, again one generates 
tension vvithin. Throughout life one repeats this process until the 
entire mental and physical structure is a bundle of Gordian knots. 
And one does not keep this tension limited to oneselt, but instead 
distributes it to all with vvhom one comes into contact. Certainly this 
is not the right way to live. 

You have come to this meditation course to learn the art of 
living: how to live peaceĩully and harmoniously vvithin oneselt, and 
to generate peace and harmony for all others; how to live happily 
from day to day while progressing tovvards the highest happiness of 
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a totally pure mind, a mind íìlled with disinterested love, with 
compassion, wiứi joy at the success of others, with equanimity. 

To leam the art of living hannoniously, íìrst one must fmd the 
cause of disharmony. The cause always lies within, and for this 
reason you have to explore the reality of yourselT This technique 
helps you to do so, to examine your own mental and physical 
structure, towards which there is so much attachment, resulting only 
in tensions, in misery. At the experiential level one must understand 
one's own nature, mental and physical; only then can one 
experience whatever there might be beyond mind and matter. This is 
therefore a technique of truth-realization ? self-realization, inves- 
tigating the reality of what one calls 'oneselí. It might also be 
called a technique of God-realization, since after all God is nothing 
but truth, but love, but purity. 

Dừect experience of reality is essential. "Know thyself —from 
superticial, apparent, gross reality, to subtler realities, to the subtlest 
reality of mind and matter. Having experienced all these, one can 
then go turther to experience the ultimate reality which is beyond 
mind and matter. 

Respiration is a proper point from which to begin this joumey. 
Using a self-created, imaginary object of attention—a word or 
form—will lead only in the direction of greater imaginings, greater 
illusion; it will not help one to discover the subtler trutìis about 
oneself. To penetrate to subtler truth, one must begin with truth, 
with an apparent, gross reality such as respừation. Further, if a word 
is used, or the form of a deity, then the technique becomes sectarian. 
A word or fonn will be identified with one culture, one religion or 
another, and those of a different background may find it 
unacceptable. Miseiy is a universal malady. The remedy for this 
malady cannot be sectarian; it also must be universal. Awareness of 
respiration meets this requirement Breath is common to all: 
observing it will be acceptable to all. Every step on the path must be 
totally ữee ữom sectarianism. 

Breath is a tool with which to explore the truth about oneself. 
Actually, at the experiential level, you know veiy little about your 
body. You know only its external appearance, the parts and 
functions of it that you can consciously control. You know nothing 
of the internal organs which operate beyond your control, nothing of 
the cells of which the entừe body is composed, and which are chan- 
ging every moment. Innumerable biochemical and electromagnetic 
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reactions are occurring constantly throughout ữie body, but you 
have no knowledge of them. 

On ứiis path, whatever is unknown about yourself must become 
known to you. For this purpose respiration will help. It acts as a 
bridge from the known to the unknown, because respiration is one 
íunction of the body that can be either conscious or unconscious, 
intentional or automatic. One starts with conscious, intentional 
breathing, and proceeds to awareness of natural, normal breath. And 
ữom there you will advance to still subtler truths about yourselT 
Eveiy step is a step with reality; eveiy day you will penetrate further 
to discover subtler realities about yourselí, about your body and mind. 

Today you were asked to observe only the physical function of 
respiration but at the same time, each one of you was observing the 
mind, because the nature of the breath is strongly connected to 
one's mental State. As soon as any impurity, any deíìlement arises 
in the mind, the breath becomes abnormal—one starts breathing a 
little rapidly, a little heavily. When the defilement passes away, the 
breath again becomes soft. Thus breath can help to explore the 
reality not only of the body, but also of the mind. 

One reality of mind, which you began to experience today, is its 
habit of always Yvandering ữom one object to another. It does not 
want to stay on the breath, or on any single object of attention: 
instead it runs wild. 

And when it wanders, where does the mind go? By your 
practice, you have seen that it wanders either in the past or in the 
future. This is the habit pattem of the mind; it does not want to stay 
in the present moment. Actually, one has to live in the present. 
Whatever is past is gone beyond recall; whatever is future remains 
beyond one's reach, Uĩitil it becomes present. Remembering the past 
and giving thought to tlie future are important but only to the extent 
that they help one to deal with the present. Yet because of its 
ingrained habit, the mind constantly tries to escape ữom present 
reality into a past or íuture that is unattainable, and thereíore this 
wild mind remains agitated, miserable. The technique that you are 
leaming here is called the art of living, and life can really be lived 
only in the present. Thereíbre the first step is to leam how to live in 
the present moment, by keeping the mind on a present reality: the 
breath that is now entering or leavúig the nostrils. This is a reality of 
this moment, although a superficial one. When the mind wanders 
away, smilingly, without any tension, one accepts the fact that. 
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because of ỉts old habit pattern. it has vvandered. As soon as one 
realỉzes that the mind has vvandered, naturally, automatically, it will 
return to awareness of respiration. 

You easily recognised the tendency of the mind to roll in 
thoughts either of the past or of the tuture. Now of what type are 
these thoughts? Today you have seen for yourselves that at times 
thoughts arise without any sequence, any head or tail. Such mental 
behavior is commonly regarded as a sign of madness. Now, 
however, you have all discovered that you are equally mad, lost in 
ignorance, illusions, delusions — moha Even when there is a 
sequence to the thoughts, they have as their object something that is 
either pleasant or unpleasant. If it is pleasant, one starts reacting 
with liking, which develops into craving, clinging—raga. If it is 
unpleasant. one starts reacting with disliking, which develops into 
aversion, hatred — dosa The mind is constantly tilled with 
ignorance, craving, and aversion. All other impurities stem from 
these three basic ones, and every impurity makes one miserable. 

The goal of this technique is to purity the mind, to free it from 
miserỵ by gradualỉy eradicating the negativities vvithin. It is an 
operation deep into one's own unconscious, pertormed in orderto 
uncover and remove the complexes hidden there. Even the íirst step of 
the technique must purity the mind, and this is the case: by observing 
respiration. you have started not only to concentrate the mind, but 
also to purity it. Perhaps during today there were only a few 
moments when your mind was fully concentrated on your breathing, 
but every such moment is very powerful in changing the habit 
pattern of the mind. In that moment, you are avvare ofthe present 
reality, the breath entering or leaving the nostrils, vvithout any 
illusion. And you cannot crave for more breath, or feel aversion 
towards your breathing: you simply observe, vvithout reacting to it. 
In such a moment, the mind is free trom the three basic detilements, 
that is, it is pure. This moment of purity at the conscious level has a 
strong impact on the old impurities accumulated in the unconscious. 
The contact of these positive and negative ĩorces produces an 
explosion. Some of the impurities hidden in the unconscious rise to 
the conscious leveỉ, and manitest as various mental or physical 
discomtorts. 

When one faces such a situation, there is the danger of becoming 
agitated, and multiplying the difficulties. Hovvever, it would be wise 
to understand that what seems to be a problem is actually a sign of 
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success in the meditation, an indication that in fact the technique has 
started to work. The operation into the unconscious has begun, and 
some of the pus hidden there has started to come out of the wound. 
Although the process is unpleasant, this is the only way to get rid of 
the pus, to remove the impurities. If one continues vvorking in the 
proper way, all these difficulties wiII gradually diminish. Tomorrow 
will be a little easier, next day more so. Little by little, all the 
problems will pass away, if you work. 

Nobody else can do the job for you; you have to work yoursell You 
have to explore reality vvithin yourselí You have to liberate yourselt. 

Some advice about how to work: 

During meditation hours, alvvays meditate indoors. lfyou try to 
meditate outside in direct contact with the light and wind, you will 
not be able to penetrate to the depths of your mind. During breaks 
you may go outside. 

You must remain within the limits of the course site. You are 
performing an operation on your mind; remain in the operating room. 

Resolve to remain for the entire period of the course, no matter 
what difficulties you may face. When problems arise during the 
operation, remember this strong determination. It can be harmtul to 
leave in the middle of a course. 

Similarly, make a strong determination to observe all the 
discipline and rules, of which the most important is the rule of 
silence. Also resolve to follow the timetable, and specially to be in 
the hall for the three one-hour sittings of group meditation each day. 

Avoid the danger of overeating, of allovving yourseltto succumb 
to drovvsiness, and of needless talking. 

Work exactly as you are asked to work. VVithout condemning it, 
leave aside for the course period anything that you may have read or 
learned elsevvhere. Mixing techniques is very dangerous. If any 
point is not clear to you, come to the guide for claritication. But 
give a fair trial to this technique; if you do so, you will get 
vvondertul results. 

Make best use of the time, the opportunity, the technique, to 
liberate yourselves from the bondages of craving, aversion, 
delusion, and to enjoy real peace, real harmony, real happiness. 

Real happiness to you all. 


May all beings be happy Ị 



DAY TWO DISCOURSE 


Universaỉ deýinition of sin and pỉety the Noble 
Eight/oỉd Path: siỉa and samadhi 

The second day is over. Alứiough it was slightly better than the first 
day, difficulties still remain. The mind is so restless, agitated, wikỊ 
like a wild bull or elephant which creates havoc when it enters a 
human dwelling-place. If a wise person tames and trains the wild 
animal, ứien all its strength, which has been used for destructive 
purposes, now begins to serve society in constructive ways. 
Similarly the mind, which is far more poweiful and dangerous than 
a wild elephant, must be tamed and trained; then its enormous 
strength will Start to serve you. But you must work very patiently, 
persistently, and continuously. Continuity of practice is tìie secret of 
success. 

You have to do the work; no-one else can do it for you. With all 
love and compassion an enlightened person shows the way to work, 
but he cannot carry anyone on his shoulders to the final goal. You 
must take steps yourself, fight your own battle, work out your own 
salvation. Of course, once you start working, you receive the 
support of all the Dhamma forces, but still you have to work 
yourself. You have to walk the entừe path yourselí. 

Understand what is the path on which you have started walking. 
The Buddha described it in very siinple terms: 

Abstain from all sinfuỊ unwholesome actions, 
períbrm only pious wholesome ones, 
purify the mind; 

this is t h e teaching of enlightened ones. 

It is a universal path, acceptable to people of any background, race, 
or country. But the problem comes in detlning sin and piety. When 
tìie essence of Dhamma is lost, it becomes a sect, and then each sect 
gives a different definition of piety, such as having a particular 
external appearance, or períbnning certain rituals, or holding certaừi 
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beliefs. All ứiese are sectarian deíìnitions, acceptable to some and 
not to others. Dhamrna, however ? gives a universal definition of sin 
and piety. Any action that harms others, that disturbs theừ peace and 
harmony, is a sintul, unwholesome action. Any action that helps 
other, that contributes to their peace and harmony, is a pious, 
wholesome action. This is a detìnition in accordance not with any 
dogma, but rather with the law of nature. And according to the law 
of nature, one cannot períbrm an action that harms others without 
first generating a defilement in the mind—anger, fear ? hatred, etc.; 
and whenever one generates a mental detilement, then one becomes 
miserable, one experiences the sufferings of hell within. Similarly, 
one cannot perform an action that helps others without tĩrst 
generating love, compassion, good will; and as soon as one starts 
developing such pure mental qualities, one starts enjoying heavenly 
peace within. When you help others, simultaneously you help 
yourself; when you harm others, simultaneously you hann yourselT 
This is Dhamma, ưuth, law—the universal law of nature. 

The path of Dhamma is called the Noble Eightíold Path ? noble in 
the sense that anyone who walks on it is bound to become a noble- 
hearted, saintly person. The path is divided into three sections: siỉa ỹ 
samadhỉ, and panna Silcí is morality—abstaining from 
unwholesome deeds of body and speech. Samadhi is the 
wholesome action of developing mastery over one's mind. 
Practising both is helpíul, but neither sila nor samadhi can 
eradicate all the dehlements accumulated in the mind For this 
purpose ứie thừd section of the path rnust be practised: panna, the 
development of wisdom, of insight, which totally puriíles the mind. 
Withừi the division of si la are three parts of the Noble Path: 
Santóia-vaca — right speech, purity of vocal action. To 

understand what is purity of speech, one must know what is 
impurity of speech. Speaking lies to deceive others, speaking harsh 
words that hurt others, backbiting and slanderous talk, babbling and 
purposeless chatter are all impurities of vocal action. When one 
abstains ữom these, what remains is right speech. 

2) Samma-kammanta—right action, purity of physical action. 
On the path of Dhamma there is only one yardstick to measure the 
purity or impurity of an action, be it physical, vocal, or mental, and 
that is whether the action helps or harms others. Thus killing, 
stealing, committing rape or adultery, and becoming intoxicated so 
that one does not know what one is doing are all actions that harm 
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others, and also harm oneself. When one abstains ữom these impure 

physical actions, what remains is right action. 

3 ) Samma-aịiva — ri ghi livelihood. Everyone musthave some 
way to support himself and those who are dependent on him, but if 
the means of support is harmíul to others, then it is not a right 
livelihood. Perhaps one may not oneself perfonn wrong actions by 
one's livelihood, but encourages others to do so; if so one is not 
practìsing right livelihood. For example, selling liquor, operating a 
gambling den, selling arms, selling living animals or animal ílesh 
are none of them right livelihoods. Even in the highest proíession, if 
one's motivation is only to exploit others, then one is not practicing 
right livelihood. If the motivation is to perform one's part as a 
member of society, to contribute one's own skills and efforts for the 
general good, in retum for which one receives a just remuneration 
by which one maintains oneself and one's dependents, then such a 
person is practising right livelihood. 

A householder, a lay person, needs money to support himselT 
The danger, however, is that eaming money becomes a means to 
inílate the ego: one seeks to amass as much as possible for oneselĩ, 
and feels contempt for those who eam less. Such an attitude banns 
others and also harms oneselí, because the stronger the ego, the 
further one is from liberation. Thereíore one essential aspect of right 
livelihood is giving charity, sharing a portion of what one eams with 
others. Then one earns not only for one's own benefit but also for 
the benefit of others. 

If Dhamma consisted merely of exhortations to abstain from 
actions that hann others, then it would have no effect. Intellectually 
one may understand the dangers of performing unwholesome 
actions and the beneíìts of períbnning wholesome ones, or one may 
accept the importance of sila out of devotion to those who preach it. 
Yet one continues to períòrm wrong actions, because one has no 
control over the mind. Hence the second division of Dhamma, 
samadhi—developing mastery over one's own mind. Within this 
division are another three parts of the Noble Eightfold Path: 

4 ) Scmma-vayama — right effort, right exercise. By your 
practice you have seen how weak and infmn the mind is, always 
wavering from one object to another. Such a mind requires exercise 
to strengthen it. There are four exercises to strengthen the mind: 
removing ửom it any unwholesome qualities it may have, closing it 
to any unwholesome qualities it does not have, preserving and 
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multiplying those Yvholesome qualities that are present in the mind, 
and opening it to any wholesome qualities that are missing. 
Indirectly, by ứie practice of awareness of respiration (Anapancí) 
you have Started períbrming these exercises. 

Sarẫhici-sati — rỉght awareness ? awareness of the reality of 
the present moment. Of the past there can only be memories; for the 
future there can only be aspirations, fears ? imaginations. You have 
started practising samma-sati by training yourself to remain aware 
of whatever reality manifests at the present moment, within the 
limited area of the nostrils. You must develop the ability to be aware 
of the entừe reality, from the grossest to the subtlest level. To begin, 
you gave attention to the conscious, intentional breath, then the 
naturah soft breath, then the touch of the breath. Now you will take 
a still subtler object of attention: the naturah physical sensations 
within this limited area. You may feel the temperature of the breath, 
slightly cold as it enters, slightly warm as it leaves the body. Beyond 
that. there are innumerable sensations not related to breath: heat, 
cold, itching, pulsing, vibrating, pressure, tension, pain, etc. You 
cannot choose what sensation to feel ? because you cannot create 
sensations. Just observe; just remain aware. The name of the 
sensation is not important; what is important is to be aware of the 
reality of the sensation without reacting to it. 

The habit pattem of the mind, as you have seen, is to roll in the 
íuture or in the past, generating craving or aversion. By practising 
right awareness you have started to break this habit. Not that after 
this course you will íbrget the past entirely, and have no thought at 
all for the future. But in fact you used to waste your energy by 
rolling needlessly in the past or future, so much so that when you 
needed to remember or plan sometliing, you could not do so. By 
developing samma-sati , you will learn to fix your mind more 
Tirmly in the present reality, and you will fmd that you can easily 
recall the past when needed, and make proper provisions for the 
future. You will be able to lead a happy, healthy ìưe. 
SanẾỳia-samadhi — right concentration. Mere concentration 

is not the aim of this technique; the concentration you develop must 
have a base of purity. With a base of craving, aversion, or illusion 
one may concentrate the mind, but this is not samma-samadhỉ. 
One must be aware of the present reality within oneself ? without any 
craving or aversion. Sustaining this awareness continuously from 
moment to moment—this is samma-samadhỉ, 
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By following scrupulously the five precepts, you have started 
practising sila. By training your mind to remain íocused on one 
point, a real object of the present moment, vvithout craving or 
aversion, you have started developing samadhi. Now keep working 
diligently to sharpen your mind, so that when you start to practise 
panna you will be able to penetrate to the depths of the 
unconscious, to eradicate all the impurities hidden there, and to 
enjoy real happiness—the happiness of liberation. 

Real happiness to you all. 

May all beings be happy! 




DAY THREE DISCOURSE 


The Noble Eighttold Path: panna — received vvisdom, 
intellectual vvisdom, experíential wisdom—the 
kalapa - the four elements—the three characterìstics: 
impermanence, the illusory nature of the ego, 
suííering—penetrating through apparent reality 

The third day is over. Tomorrovv atternoon you will enterthe tield 
of panna, wisdom, the third division of the Noble Eighttold Path. 
VVithout vvisdom, the path remains incomplete. 

One begins the path by practising sila, that is, by abstaining 
from causing harm to others; but although one may not harm others, 
still one harms oneselí by generating detilements in the mind. 
Thereíore one undertakes the training of samadhi, learning to 
control the mind, to suppress the detilements that have arisen. 
Hovvever, suppressing detilements does not eliminate them. They 
remain in the unconscious and multiply there, continuing to cause 
harm to oneselí. Thereíore the third step of Dhamma, panna: 
neither giving a free licence to the detilements nor suppressing 
them, but instead allowing them to arise and be eradicated. When 
the detilements are eradicated, the mind is íreed from impurities. 
And when the mind has been puritied, then vvithout any ettort one 
abstains from actions that harm others since by nature a pure mind is 
full of goodwill and compassion torothers. Similarly, vvithout any 
effort one abstains from actions that harm oneselí. One lives a 
happy, healthy life. Thus each step of the path must lead to the next. 
Sila leads to the development of samadhi, right concentration; 
samadhi leads to the developments of panna, vvisdom which 
purities the mind; panna leads to nibbana, liberation from all 
impurities, tull enlightenment. 

VVithin the division of panna fall two more parts of the Noble 
Eighttold Path: 



7) Samma-scmkappa — right thoughts. It is not necessary that 
the entire thought process be stopped beíòre one can begin to 
develop wisdom. Thoughts remain, but the pattern of thinking 
changes. The defilements at the surface level of the mind start to 
pass away because of the practice of awareness of respiration. 
Instead of thoughts of craving, aversion, and delusion, one begins to 
have healthy thoughts, thoughts about Dhamma, the way to liberate 
oneselí. 

8)Samma-ditthi — right understanding. This is real panna, 
understanding reality as it is, not just as it appears to be. 

There are three stages in the development of panna, of wisdom. 
The íĩrst is suta-mayapanna, wisdom acquired by hearing or 
reading the words of another. This received wisdom is very helpful 
in order to set one in the proper direction. However, by itself it 
cannot liberate, because in fact it is only a borrowed wisdom. One 
accepts it as true perhaps out of blind faith, or perhaps out of 
aversion, in the fear that disbelieving will lead one to hell, or 
perhaps out of craving, in the hope that believing will lead one to 
heaven. But in any case, it is not one’s own wisdom. 

The thnction of received wisdom should be to lead to the next 
stage: cinta-mayapanna, intellectual understanding. Rationally 
one examines what one has heard or read, to see whether it is 
logical practical, beneficial; if so, then one accepts it. This rational 
understanding is also important, but it can be very dangerous if it is 
regarded as an end in itself. Someone develops his intellectual 
knowledge, and decides that thereíbre he is a very wise person. All 
that he leams serves only to inữate his ego; he is far away from 
liberation. 

The proper íunction of intellectual understanding is to lead to the 
next stage; bhavana-mayapanna, the wisdom thai develops 
within oneself, at the experiential level. This is real wisdom. 
Received wisdom and intellectual understandừig are very useful if 
they give one inspiration and guidance to take the next step. 
However, it is only experiential wisdom that can liberate, because 
this is one’s own wisdom, based on one's own experience. 

An example of the three types of wisdom: a doctor gives a 
prescription for medicine to a sick man. The man goes home, and 
out of great faith in his doctor, he recites the prescription eveiy day; 
this is suta-mayapanna. Not satisfied with that, the man returns to 
the doctor, and demands and receives an explanation of the 



prescription, why it is necessary and how it will work; this is cinta- 
maya Finally the man takes ứie medicine; only then is his 

disease eradicated. The beneíỉt comes only from the thừd step, the 
bha\>cma-mayả patma 

You have come to this course to take the medicine yourselT to 
develop your own wisdom. To do so, you must understand truth at 
the experiential level. So much coníusion exists because the way 
things appear to be is totally different ữom their real nature. To 
remove this confusion, you must develop experiential wisdom. And 
outside of the framework of ứie body, tmth cannot be experienced; 
it can only be intellectualized. Thereíòre you must develop the 
ability to experience truth within yourself, from the grossest to the 
subtlest levels, in order to emerge from all illusions, all bondages. 

Eveiyone knows that the entire universe is constantly changing, 
but mere intellectual understanding of this reality will not help; one 
must experience it within oneself. Perhaps a traumatic event, such as 
the death of someone near or dear, forces one to face the hard fact of 
impermanence, and one starts to develop wisdom, to see the futility 
of sưiving after worldly goods and quarrelling with others. But soon 
the old habit of egotism reasserts itself, and the wisdom fades, 
because it was not based on dừect, personal experience. One has not 
experienced the reality of impermanence within oneselT 

Everything is ephemeral, arising and passing away every 
moment — anicca; but the rapidity and continuity of the process 
create the illusion of permanence. The ílame of a candle and the 
light of an electric lamp are both changing constantly. If by one's 
senses one can detect the process of change, as is possible in the 
case of the candle ílaine, tìien one can emerge ữom the illusion. But 
when, as in the case of the electric light, the change is so rapid and 
continuous that one's senses caimot detect it, then the illusion is far 
more diffícult to break. One may be able to detect the constant 
change in a flowing river, but how is one to understand that tìie man 
who bathes in that river is also changing every moment? 

The only way to break the illusion is to leam to explore within 
oneselí, and to experience the reality of one's own physical and 
mental structure. This is what Siddhartha Gotama did to become a 
Buddha. Leaving aside all preconceptions, he examined hiinselí to 
discover the true nature of the physical and mental structure. 
Starting ửoin the level of superficial, apparent reality, he penetrated 
to the subtlest level, and he found that the entire physical structure. 


the entire material world, is composed of subatomic particles, called 
in Paii attha kalapa. And he discovered that each such particle 
consists of the four elements—earth, water, fire, air—and their 
subsidiary characteristics. These particles, he íound, are the basic 
building blocks of matter, and they are themselves constantly arising 
and passing away, with great rapidity—trillions of times within a 
second. In reality there is no solidity in the material world; it is 
nothing but combustion and vibrations. Modern scientists have 
coníirmed the íindings of the Buddha, and have proved by 
experiment that the entire material universe is composed of 
subatomic particles which rapidly arise and pass away. Hovvever, 
these scientists have not become liberated from all misery, because 
their vvisdom is only intellectual. Unlike the Buddha, they have not 
experienced truth directly, vvithin themselves. When one 
experiences personally the reality of one's own impermanence, only 
then does one start to come out of misery. 

As the understanding of anicca develops vvithin oneselt, another 
aspect of wisdom arises: anatta, no T, no 'mine'. VVithin the 
physical and mental structure, there is nothing that lasts more than a 
moment, nothing that one can identitý as an unchanging self or soul. 
If something is indeed 'mine', then one must be able to possess it, to 
control it. but in fact one has no mastery even over one's body: it 
keeps changing, decaying, regardless of one's wishes. 

Then the third aspect of wisdom develops: dukkha, suííering. If 
one tries to possess and hold on to something that is changing 
beyond one's control, then one is bound to create misery for 
oneselt Commonly, one identiíies suffering with unpleasant 
sensory experiences, but pleasant ones can equally be causes of 
misery, if one develops attachment to them, because they are 
equally impermanent. Attachment to what is ephemeral is certain to 
result in suttering. 

When the understanding of anicca, anatta, and dukkha is 
strong, this vvisdom will manitest in one's daily life. Just as one has 
learned to penetrate beyond the apparent reality vvithin, so in 
external circumstances one will be able to see the apparent truth, 
and also the ultimate truth. One comes out of illusions and lives a 
happy, healthy lite. 

Many illusions are created by apparent, Consolidated, integrated 
reality—torexample, the illusion of physical beauty. The body 
appears beautitul only when it is integrated. Any part of it, seen 



separately, is vvithout attraction, without beauty — asubha . Physical 
beauty is superticial, apparent reality, not ultimate truth. 

Hovvever, understanding the illusory nature of physical beauty 
will not lead to hatred of others. As wisdom arises, naturally the 
mind becomes balanced, detached, pure, full of good will towards 
all. Having experienced reality within oneselt, one can come out of 
illusions, cravings, and aversions, and can live peaceíully and 
happily. 

Tomorrovv afternoon, you will take your first steps in the tĩeld of 
panna when you start to practise Vipassana. Do not expect that as 
soon as you begin you will see all the subatomic particles arising 
and passing away throughout the body. No, one begins with gross, 
apparent truth, and by remaining equanimous, gradually one 
penetrates to subtler truths, to the ultimate truths of mind, of matter, 
of the mental tactors and ínally to the ultimate truth which is 
beyond mind and matter. 

To attain this goal, you must work yourselt. Theretore keep your. 
sila strong, because this is the base of your meditation, and keep 
practicing Anapana until 3 p.m. tomorrovv; keep observing reality 
vvithin the area of the nostrils. Keep sharpening your mind so that 
when you start Vipassana tomorrovv, you can penetrate to the deeper 
levels and eradicate the impurities hidden there. Work patiently, 
persistently, continuously, for your own good, your own liberation. 

May all of you be successtul in taking the tirst steps on the path 
of liberation. 


May all beings be happy! 



DAY FOUR DISCOURSE 


Questions on how to practise Vipasscma the law of 

kamma — importance of mental action—four aggregates 
of the mind: consciousness, perception , sensation , 
reaction—remcánìng aware and equanimous is the wạy 
to emerge from suffering 

The tourth day is a very important day. You have started taking dips 
in the Ganges of Dhamma vvithin, exploring the truth about yourselt 
at the level of bodily sensations. In the past, because of ignorance, 
these sensations were causes for the multiplication of your misery, 
but they can also be tools to eradicate misery. You have taken a tirst 
step on the path to ỉiberation by leamỉng to observe bodily 
sensations and to remain equanimous. 

Some questions about the technique which are trequently asked: 

Why move the attention through the body ỉn order ; and why 
in this order? Any order may be followed, but an order is 
necessary. othervvise there is the danger of neglecting some parts of 
the body. and those parts will remain bllnd, blank. Sensations exist 
throughout the body, and in this technique, it is very important to 
develop the ability to experience them everyvvhere. For this purpose 
moving in order is very helptul. 

If in a part of the body there Is no sensation, you may keep your 
attention there for a minute. In reallty there is sensation there, as in 
every particle of the body, but it is of such a subtle nature that your 
mind is not aware of it conscỉously, and theretore this area seems 
blind. stay for a minute, observỉng calmly, quietly and 
equanimously. Don't develop craving for a sensation, or aversion 
tovvards the blindness. If you do so, you have lost the balance of 
your mind, and an unbalanced mind is very dull; it certainly cannot 
experience the more subtle sensations. But if the mind remains 
balanced, it becomes sharperand more sensitive, capable of 
detecting subtle sensations. Observe the area equanimously for 
about a minute, not more. If within a minute no sensation appears, 
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then smỉlỉngly move turther. Next round, again stay for a minute; 
sooner or later you wiỉl begin to experience sensations there and 
throughout the body. If you have stayed for a minute and stỉll cannot 
feel a sensation, then try to feel the touch of your clothing if it is a 
covered area, or the touch of the atmosphere if it is uncovered. 
Begin with these superticial sensations, and gradually you will start 
to feel other ones as well. 

If the attention is fixed ỉn one part of the body and Q sensation 
starts in another ; shouỉd one jump back orỷonvard to obsen>e 
thỉs other sensatìon? No; continue moving in order. Don't trỵ to 
stop the sensations in other parts of the body—you cannot do so— 
but don't give them any importance. Observe each sensation only 
when you come to it, moving in order. Otherwise you will jump 
from one place to another, missing many parts of the body, obser- 
ving only gross sensations. You have to train yourselt to observe all 
the different sensations in every part of the body, gross or subtle, 
pleasant or unpleasant, distinct or teeble. Theretore never allow the 
attention to jump tròm place to place. 

How much tirne shouìd one take to pass the attention /nom 
head to feet? This wỉll vary according to the situation one taces. 
The instruction is to fix your attention in a certain area, and as soon 
as you teel a sensation, to move ahead. If the mind is sham enough, 
it will be aware of sensation as soon as it comes to an area, and you 
can move ahead at once. If this situation occurs throughout the 
body, it may be possible to move from head to feet in about ten 
minutes; but it is not advisable to move more quickly atthis stage. If 
the mind is dull, hovvever, there may be many areas in which it is 
necessary to wait for up to a minute for a sensation to appear. In that 
case, it may take thirty minutes or an hour to move from head to 
feet. The ti me needed to make a round is not important. Just keep 
vvorking patiently, persistently; you will certainly be successtul. 

How big shouỉd the area be in which to fix the attentỉon? 
Take a section of the body about two or three inches wide; then 
move ahead anothertvvo orthree Inches, and so on. Itthe mind is 
duII, take larger areas, for example, the entire face, or the entire 
right upper arm; then gradually try to reduce the area of attention. 
Eventually you will be able to feel sensations in every particle of the 
body, but for now, an area of two orthree inches is good enough. 

Shouỉd one feel sensations only on the suríace of the bodv 
or also in the interior? Sometimes a meditator teels sensations 
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inside as soon as he starts Vipassana; sometimes at tirst he feels 
sensations only on the suiTace. Eitherway is períectly all right. If 
sensations appear only on the surtace, observe them repeatedly until 
you feel sensation on every part of the surtace of the body. Having 
experienced sensations everyvvhere on the suríace, you will later 
start penetrating into the interior. Gradually the mind will develop 
the ability to teel sensations everywhere, both outside and inside, in 
every part of the physical structure. But to begin, superíicial 
sensations are good enough. 

The path leads through the entire sensory tìeld, to the ultimate 
reality vvhich is beyond sensory experience. If you keep puritying 
your mind with the help of sensations, then certainly you will reach 
the ultimate stage. 

When one is ignorant. sensations are a means to multiply one's 
misery, because one reacts to them with craving or aversion. The 
problem actually arises, the tension originates, at the level of bodily 
sensations; theretore this is the level at which one must work to 
solve the problem, to change the habit pattern of the mind. One 
must learn to be aware of all the different sensations vvithout 
reacting to them, accepting their changing, impersonal nature. By 
doing so, one comes out of the habit of blind reaction, one liberates 
oneselt from misery. 

What is a sensation? Anything that one íeels at the physical 
level is a sensation—any natural, normal, ordinary bodily sensation, 
vvhether pleasant or unpleasant, whether gross or subtle, whether 
intense or teeble. Never ignore a sensation on the grounds that it is 
caused by atmospheric conditions, or by sitting for long hours, or by 
an old disease. VVhateverthe reason, the fact is that you feel a 
sensation. Previously you tried to push out the unpleasant 
sensations, to pull in the pleasant ones. Now you simply observe 
objectively, vvithout identitying with the sensations. 

It is a choiceless observation. Nevertry to select sensations; 
instead, accept vvhatever arises naturally. If you start looking for 
something in particular, something extraordinary, you will create 
ditticulties for yourselt, and will not be able to progress on the path. 
The technique is not to experience something special, but rather to 
remain equanimous in the face of any sensation. In the past you had 
similar sensations in your body, but you were not aware of them 
consciously, and you reacted to them. Now you are learning to be 
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aware and not to react, to feel vvhatever is happening at the physical 
level and to maintain equanimity. 

If you work in this way, gradually the entire law of nature will 
become clearto you. This is what Dhamma means: nature, law, 
truth. To understand truth at the experiential level, one must 
investigate it vvithin the framework of the body. This is what 
Siddhattha Gotama did to become a Buddha, and it became clearto 
him, and will become clearto anyone who works as he did, that 
throughout the universe, vvithin the body as well as outside it, 
everything keeps changing. Nothing is a tinal product; everything is 
involved in the process of becoming — bhava . And another reality 
will become clear: nothing happens accidentally. Every change has 
a cause vvhich produces an effect, and that effect in turn becomes 
the cause for a íurther change, making an endless Chain of cause and 
ettect. And still another law will become clear: as the cause is, so 
the effect will be; as the seed is, so the fruit will be. 

On the same soil one sows two seeds, one of sugarcane, the other 
of neem — a very bitter tropical tree. From the seed of sugarcane 
develops a plant that is svveet in every tibre, from the seed of neem, 
a plant that is bitter in every tibre. One may ask why nature is kind 
to one plant and cruel to the other. In fact nature is neither kind nor 
cruel; it works according to set rules. Nature merely helps the 
quality of each seed to mani/est lf one sows seeds of sweetness, 
the harvest will be sweetness. If one sows seeds of bittemess, the 
harvest will be bittemess. As the seed is, so the truit will be; as the 
action is, so the result will be. 

The problem is that one is very alert at harvest time, wanting to 
receive sweet fruit, but during the sowing season one is very 
heedless, and plants seeds of bitterness. If one wants sweet truit, one 
should plant the proper type of seeds. Praying or hoping for a 
miracle is merely self-deception; one must understand and live 
according to the law of nature. One must be careíul about one's 
actions, because these are the seeds in accordance with the quality 
of which one will receive sweetness or bittemess. 

There are three types of action: physical, vocal and mental, One 
who learns to observe oneselí quickly realizes that mental action is 
the most important, because this is the seed, the action that will give 
results. Vocal and physical actions are merely projections of the 
mental action, yardsticks to measure its intensity. They originate as 
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mental action, and this mental action subsequently maniíests atthe 
vocal or physical level. Hence the Buddha declared: 

Mind precedes all phenomena, 

mind matters most, everything is mind-nnade. 

If with an impure mind 

you speak or act, 

then suffering follows you 

as the cartvvheel follows the toot of the dratt animal. 

Ifwith a pure mind 
you speak or act, 
t hen happiness follows you 
as a shadow that never departs. 

If this is the case, then one must know what ỉs the mind and how 
it vvorks. You have started investigating this phenomenon by your 
practice. As you proceed, it will become clear that there are four 
major segments or aggregates of the mind. 

The first segment is called vinncmciy which may be translated as 
consciousness. The sense organs are liteless unless consciousness 
comes into contact with them. For example, if one is engrossed in a 
Vision, a sound may come and one will not hear it, because all one's 
consciousness is with the eyes. The tunction of this part of the mind 
is to cognize, simply to know, vvithout differentiating. A sound 
comes into contact with the ear, and the vinnana n °tes only the fact 
that a sound has come. 

Then the next part of the mind starts vvorking: sanna y 
perception. Asound has come, and from one's past experience and 
memories, one recognizes it: a sound...words...words of 
praise...good; or else, a sound...words...words of abuse...bad. One 
gives an evaluation of good or bad, according to one's past 
experience. 

At once the third part of the mind starts working: vedana ; 
sensation. As soon as a sound comes, there is a sensation on the 
body, but when the perception recognizes it and gives it a vaỉuation, 
the sensation becomes pleasant or unpleasant, in accordance with 
that valuation. For example: a sound has come...words...words of 
praise...good—and one feels a pleasant sensation throughout the 
body. Orelse; a sound has come...words...words of 
abuse...bad - andone teels an unpleasant sensation throughout the body. 
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Sensations arise on the body, and are felt by the mind; this is the 
tunction called vedana 

Then the tourth part of the mind starts working: sankhara 
reaction. A sound has come...words...words of praise... 
good . pleasant sensation—and one starts liking it: "This praise is 
wonderful! I want more!" Or else: a sound has come... 
words...words of abuse . bad...unpleasant sensation—and one 
starts disliking it: I can't bear this abuse, stop it !"l 
sense doors, the same process occurs; eyes, ears, nose, tongue, 
body. Similarly, when a thought or imagination comes into contact 
with the mind, in the same way a sensation arises on the body, 
pleasant or unpleasant, and one starts reacting with liking or 
disliking. This momentary liking develops into great craving; this 
disliking develops into great aversion. One starts tying knots inside. 

Here is the real seed that gives truit, the action that will have 
results: the sankhara the mental reaction. Every moment one keeps 
sovving this seed, keeps reacting with liking or disliking, craving or 
aversion, and by doing so makes oneselt miserable. 

There are reactions that make a very light impression, and are 
eradicated almost immediately, those that make a slightly deeper 
impression and are eradicated atter a little time, and those that make 
a very deep impression, and take a very long time to be eradicated. 
At the end of a day, if one tries to remember all the sankhara that 
one has generated, one will be able to recall only the one or two that 
made the deepest impression during that day. In the same way, at 
the end of a month or of a year, one will be able to recall only the 
one or two sankhcũxt that made the deepest impression during that 
ti me. And like it or not, at the end of life, vvhatever sankhara has 
made the strongest impression is bound to come up in the mind; and 
the next life will begin with a mind of the same nature, having the 
same qualities of svveetness or bitterness. We create our own tuture, 
by our actions. 

Vipassana teaches the art of dying: how to die peacetully, 
harmoniously. And one learns the art of dying by learning the art of 
living: how to become master of the present moment, how not to 
generate a sankhara at this moment, how to live a happy life here 
and now. If the present is good, one need not vvorry aboutthe tuture, 
vvhich is merely a product of the present, and thereíore bound to be 
good. 

There are two aspects of the technique: 
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The first is breaking the barrier betvveen the conscious and 
unconscious levels ofthe mind. Usually the conscious mind knows 
nothing of what is being experienced by the unconscious. Hidden by 
this ignorance, reactions keep occurring at the unconscious level; by 
the time they reach the conscious level, they have become so intense 
that they easily overpovver the mind. By this technique, the entire 
mass of the mind becomes conscious, aware; the ignorance is 
removed. 

The second aspect of the technique is equanimity. One is aware 
of all that one experiences, of every sensation, but does not react, 
does not tie new knots of craving or aversion, does not create misery 
for oneself 

To begin, while you sit for meditation, most of the time you will 
react to the sensations, but a few moments will come when you 
remain equanimous, despite severe pain. Such moments are very 
powerful in changing the habit pattern of the mind. Gradually you 
will reach the stage in which you can smile at any sensation, 
knovving it is anỉcca, bound to pass away. 

To achieve this stage, you have to work yourselí; no-one else 
can work for you. It is good that you have taken the tirst step on the 
path; now keep walking, step by step, tovvards your own liberation. 

May all of you enjoy real happiness. 


Mov all beings be happyỊ 




DAY FIVE DISCOURSE 


The Four Noble Truths: suffering, the cause ofsuffering, 
the eradication of snffering , the way to eradicate 
sufferỉng—the Chain of conditioned arising 

Five days are over; you have five more left to work. Make best use 
of the remaining days by vvorking hard, with proper understanding 
of the technique. 

From observing respiration vvithin a limited area, you have 
proceeded to observing sensations throughout the body. When one 
begins this practice it is very likely that one will fi rst encounter 
gross, soliditied, intensitied, unpleasant sensations such as pain, 
pressure, etc. You had encountered such experiences in the past, but 
the habit pattern of your mind was to react to sensations, to roll in 
pleasure and reel in pain, remaining alvvays agitated. Novvyou are 
learning hovvto observe without reacting, to examine the sensations 
objectively, without identitying with them. 

Pain exists, misery exists. Crying will not free anyone of misery. 
How is one to come out of it? How is one to live with it? 

A doctor treating a sick person must know what the sickness is, 
and what the tundamental cause of the sickness is. If there is a 
cause, then there must be a way out, by removing the cause. Once 
the cause is removed, the sickness will automatically be removed. 
Theretore steps must be taken to eradicate the cause. 

First one must accept the fact of suttering. Everyvvhere suttering 
exists; this is a universal truth. But it becomes a noble truth when 
one starts observing it without reacting, because anyone who does 
so is bound to become a noble, saintly person. 

When one starts observing the First Noble Truth, the truth of 
suffering, then very quickly the cause of suffering becomes clear, 
and one starts observing it also; this is the Second Noble Truth. If 
the cause is eradicated, then suttering is eradicated; this is the Third 
Noble Truth—the eradication of suffering. To achieve its 
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eradication one must take steps; ứiis is the Fourth Noble Truth—the 
way to end suffering by eradicating its cause. 

One begins by learning to observe without reacting. Examine the 
pain that you experience objectively, as if it is someone else’s pain. 
Inspect it like a scientist who observes an experiment in his 
laboratory. When you faiỊ try again. Keep trying, and you will fínd 
that gradually you are Corning out of suffering. 

Every living being suffers. Life starts with crying; bừth is a great 
suffering. And anyone who has been bom is bound to encounter the 
sufferings of sickness and old age. But no matter how miserable 
one's life may be, nobody wants to die, because death is a great 
suffering. 

Throughout life, one encounters things that one does not like, 
and is separated ữom things that one likes. Unwanted things 
happen, wanted things do not happen, and one feels miserable. 

Simply understanding this reality at the intellectual level will not 
liberate anyone. It can only give inspừation to look within oneself, 
in order to experience tmth and to find the way out of misery. This 
is what Siddhattha Gotama did to become a Buddha: he started 
observing realitỵ within the ữamework of his body like a research 
scientist, moving from gross, apparent tnith to subtler truth, to the 
subtlest truth. He found that whenever one develops craving, 
whether to keep a pleasant sensation or to get rid of an unpleasant 
one, and that craving is not fulfilled, then one starts suffering. And 
going íurther, at the subtlest level, he found that when seen with a 
fully collected mind, it is clear tìiat attaclnnent to the five aggregates 
is suffering. Intellectually one may understand that the material 
aggregate, the body, is not T, not , mme , , but merely an 
impersonal, changing phenomenon which is beyond one's control; 
actually, however, one identiíies with the body, and develops 
tremendous attachment to it. Similarly one develops attachment to 
the four mental aggregates of consciousness, perception, sensation, 
reaction, and clings to them as 'I, mine' despite their constantly 
changing nature. For conventional purposes one must use the words 
T and 'mine', but when one develops attachment to the five 
aggregates, one creates suữering for oneself. Wherever there is 
attachment, there is bound to be misery, and the greater the 
attachment the greater the misery. 

There are four types of attachment that one keeps developing in 
life. The íĩrst is attachment to one's desires, to the habit of craving. 
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Whenever craving arises in the mind, it is accompanied by a 
physical sensation. Although at a deep level a storm of agitation has 
begun, at a superficial level one likes the sensation and wishes it to 
continue. This can be compared with scratching a sore: doing so 
will only aggravate it, and yet one enjoys the sensation of 
scratching. In the same way ? as SOOI1 as a desire is fulfilled ? the 
sensation that accompanied the desire is also gone, and so one 
generates a ữesh desire in order that the sensation may continue. 
One becomes addicted to craving and multiplies one's misery. 

Another attachment is the clinging to 'I, mine' ? without knowing 
what this really is. One cannot bear any criticism of one's or- 
any harm to it. And the attachment spreads to include whatever 
belongs to T, whatever is 'mine'. This attachment would not bring 
misery ỉf whatever is 'mine' could continue etemally, and the T 
also could remain to enjoy it etemally, but the law of nature is that 
sooner or later one or the other must pass away. Attaclnnent to what 
is impermanent is bound to bring misery. 

Similarly, one develops attachment to one's views and beliefs, 
and cannot bear any criticism of them, or even accept that others 
may have differing views. One does not understand that everyone 
wears coloured glasses, a different colour for each persom By 
removing the glasses, one can see reality as it is, untinted, but 
instead one remains attached to tlie colour of one's glasses, to one's 
own preconceptions and belieís. 

Yet another attachment is the clinging to one's rites, rituals, and 
religious practices. One fails to understand that these are all merely 
outward shows, that they do not contain the essence of truth. If 
someone is shown the way to experience truth directly within 
himself but continues to cling to empty extemal forms, this 
attachment produces a tug-of-war in such a person, resulting in 
misery. 

All the sufferings of life, if examined closely, will be seen to 
arise from one or another of these four attachments. In his search for 
truth, this is what Siddhattha Gotama found. Yet he continued 
investigating within himself to discover the deepest cause of 
suffering, to understand how the entừe phenomenon works, to trace 
it to its source. 

Obviously the sufferings of life—disease, old age, death, 
physical and mental pain—are inevitable consequences of being 
born. Then what is the reason for birth? Of course the immediate 
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cause is the physical Union of parents, but in a broader perspective, 
birth occurs because otthe endless process of becoming in vvhich 
the entire universe is involved. Even at the time of death the process 
does not stop: the body continues decaying, disintegrating, vvhile the 
consciousness becomes connected with another material structure, 
and continues flowing, becoming. And why this process of 
becoming? It was clear to him that the cause is the attachment that 
one develops. Out of attachment one generates strong reactions, 
san kha ra, NA/hich make a deep impression on the mind. At the end 
of life, one of these will arise in the mind and will give a push to the 
flow of consciousness to continue. 

Now what is the cause of this attachment? He tound that it arises 
because otthe momentary reactions of liking and disliking—Liking 
develops into great craving; disliking into great aversion, the mirror 
image of Craving, and both turn into attachment. And why these 
momentary reactions of liking and disliking? Anyone who observes 
himselt will find that they occur because of bodily sensations. 
VVhenever a pleasant sensation arises, one likes it and wants to 
retain and multiply it. Whenever an unpleasant sensation arises, one 
dislikes it and vvants to get rid of ỉt. Then why these sensations? 
Clearly they occur because of the contact between any of the senses 
and an object of that particular sense: contact of the eye with a 
Vision, of the earvvith a sound. ofthe nose with an odour, of the 
tongue with a taste, of the body with something tangible, of the 
mind with a thought or an imagination. As soon as there is a contact, 
a sensation is bound to arise, pleasant, unpleasant, or neutral. 

And what is the reason for contact? Obviously, the entire 
universe is full of sense objects. So long as the six senses—the fĩve 
physical ones, together with the mind—are _functioning, they are 
bound to encounter their respective objects. And why do these sense 
organs exist? It is clear that they are inseparable parts of the flow of 
mind and matter; they arise as soon as life begins. And why does the 
life flow, the flow of mind and matter, occur? Because of the flow 
of consciousness, from moment to moment, from one life to the 
next. And why this flow of consciousness? He found that it arises 
because of the sankhara, the mental reactions. Every reaction gives 
a push to the flow of consciousness; the flow continues because of 
the impetus given to it by reactions. And why do reactions occur? 
He saw that they arise because of ignorance. One does not know 
what one is doing, does not know how one is reacting, and theretore 
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one keeps generating sankhara. So long as there is ignorance, 
suffering wiị| remain. 

The source of the process of suffering, the deepest cause, is 
ignorance. From ignorance starts the Chain of events by which one 
generates mountains of misery for oneselt. If ignorance can be 
eradicated, suffering will be eradicated. 

How can one accomplish this? How can one break the Chain? 
The flow of life, of mind and matter, has already begun. 
Committing suicide will not solve the problem; it will only create 
tresh misery. Nor can one destroy the senses vvithout destroying 
oneselí. So long as the senses exist, contact is bound to occur with 
their respective objects, and vvhenever there is a contact, a sensation 
is bound to arise vvithin the body. 

Now here, at the link of sensation, one can break the Chain. 
Previously, every sensation gave rise to a reaction of liking or 
disliking, which developed into great craving or aversion, great 
misery. But now, instead of reacting to sensation, you are learning 
just to observe equanimously, understanding, "This will also 
change." In this way sensation gives rise only to wisdom, to the 
understanding of anicca. One stops the turning of the vvheel of 
suffering and starts rotating it in the opposite direction, tovvards 
li beration. 

Any moment in which one does not generate a new sankhara, 
one of the old ones will arise on the surĩace of the mind, and along 
with it a sensation will start within the body. If one remains 
equanimous, it passes away and another old reaction arises in its 
place. One continues to remain equanimous to physical sensations 
and the old sankhara continue to arise and pass away, one atter 
another. If out of ignorance one reacts to sensations, then one 
multiplies the sankhara, multiplies one's misery. But if one 
develops vvisdom and does not react to sensations, then one after 
anotherthe sankhara are eradicated, misery is eradicated. 

The entire path is a way to come out of misery. By practising, 
you will find that you stop tying new knots, and that the old ones are 
automatically untied. Gradually you will progress towards a stage in 
vvhich all sankhara leading to new birth, and thereĩore to new 
suttering, have been eradicated: the stage of total liberation, fuII 
enlightenment 

To start the work, it is not necessary that one should tirst believe 
in past lives and tuture lives. In practising Vipassana, the present is 
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most important. Here in the present life, one keeps generating 

sankhara, keeps making oneselí miserable. Here and nowone must 
breakthis habit and start Corning out of misery. If you practice, 
certainly a day will come when you will be able to say that you have 
eradicated all the old sankham, have stopped generating any new 
ones, and so have íreed yourselí from all suííering. 

To achieve this goal, you have to work yourselt Theretore work 
hard during the remaining five days, to come out of your misery, 
and to enjoy the happiness of liberation. 

May all of you enjoy real happiness. 

May all beings be happy! 
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Importcmce of developing asvareness and equanimity 
towards sensalions—the four eỉements and their 
reỉatìon to sensations—the four causes of the arising of 
matter—the five hindrances: craving, aversion, mentaỉ 
andphysical sỉuggishness, agìtatìon, doubt 

Six days are over; you have four more left to work. In tour days you 
can eradicate some of the mental deíilements, and grasp the 
technique in order to make use of it throughout your life. If you 
work with proper understanding and learn how to apply the 
technique in daily life, then certainly it will be very beneticial for 
you. Thereíore understand the technique properly. 

This is not a path of pessimism. Dhamma teaches us to accept 
the bitter truth of suffering, but it also shovvs the way out of 
suttering. Forthis reason it is a path of optimism, combined with 
realism, and also 'vvorkism'— each person has to work to liberate 
himselt or herselt. 

In a few words, the entire path was explained: 

"All sankhara are impermanent" 

When one perceives this with true insight, 
then one becomes detached trom sulíering; 
this is the pa t h of puritication. 

Here the word sankham means not only mental reactions, but also 
the results of these reactions. Every mental reaction is a seed vvhich 
gives a truit, and everything that one experiences in life is a fruit, a 
result of one's own actions, that is, one's sankhara, past or present. 
Hence the meaning is, "Everything that arises, that becomes 
composed, will pass away, will disintegrate". Merely accepting this 
reality emotionally, or out of devotion, or intellectually, will not 
purify the mind, It must be accepted at the actual level, by 
experiencing the process of arising and passing away vvithin oneselí. 
If one experiences impermanence directly by observing one's own 
physical sensations, then the understanding that develops is real 
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vvisdom, one's own wisdom. And with this wisdom one becomes 
freed from misery. Even if pain remains, one no longer suffers from 
it. Instead one can smile at it, because one can observe it. 

The old mental habit is to seek to push away paintul sensations 
and to pull in pleasurable ones. So long as one is involved in the 
game of pain-and-pleasure, push-and-pull, the mind remains 
agitated, and one's misery increases. But once one learns to observe 
objectively without identifying with the sensations, then the process - 
of puritìcation starts, and the old habit of blind reaction and of 
multiplying one's misery is gradually weakened and broken. One 
must learn how to just observe. 

This does not mean that by practising Vipassana one becomes a 
'vegetable', passively allowing othersto do one harm. Rather, — one 
learns howto act instead of to react. Previously one lived a life of 
reaction, and reaction is alvvays negative. Now you are learning how 
to live properly, to live a healthy life of real action. VVhenever a 
ditticult situation arises in life, one who has learned to observe 
sensations will not fall into blind reaction. Instead he will wait a few 
moments, remaining aware of sensations and also equanimous, and 
then will make a decision and choose a course of action. Such an 
action is certain to be positive, because it proceeds from a balanced 
mind; it will be a Creative action, helptuỉ to oneselt and others. 

Gradually, as one learns to observe the phenomenon of mind and 
matter within, one comes out of reactions, because one comes out of 
ignorance. The habit pattern of reaction is based on ignorance. 
Someone who has never observed reality within does not know 
what is happening deep inside, does not know how he reacts with 
craving or aversion, generating tensions which make him miserable. 

The difficulty is that mind is far more impermanent than matter. 
The mental processes occur so rapidly that one cannot follow them 
unless one has been trained to do so. Not knovving reality, one 
remains under the delusion that one reacts to external objects such 
as visions, sounds, tastes, etc. Apparently this is so, but someone 
who learns to observe himselt will find that at a subtler level the 
reality is different. The entire external universe exists for a person 
only when he or she experiences ít, that is, when a sensory object 
comes into contact with one of the sense doors. As soon as there is a 
contact, there will be a vibration, a sensation. The perception gives a 
valuation to the sensation as good or bad, based on one's past 
experiences and conditionings, past sankhara- In accordance with 
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this coloured valuation the sensation becomes pleasant or 
unpleasant, and according to the type of sensation, one starts 
reacting with liking ordisliking, craving oraversion. Sensation is 
the ĩorgotten missing link betvveen the extemal object and the 
reaction. The entire process occurs so rapidly that one is unaware of 
it: by the time a reaction reaches the conscious level, it has been 
repeated and intensitied trillions of times, and has become so strong - 
that it can easily overpowerthe mind. 

Siddhattha Gotama gained enlightenment by discovering the root 
cause of craving and aversion, and by eradicating them where they 
arise, at the level of sensation. What he himselt had done, he taught 
to others. He was not unique in teaching that one should come out 
of craving and aversion; even beíore him, this was taught in India. 
Neither is morality unique to the teaching ofthe Buddha. northe 
development of control of one's mind. Similarly, wisdom at the 
intellectual, emotional, or devotional levels also existed betore the 
Buddha. The unique element in histeaching lies elsevvhere, in his 
identitying physical sensation as the crucial point at vvhich craving 
and aversion begin, and at vvhich they must be eliminated. Unless 
one deals with sensations, one will be working only at a superticial 
level of the mind, while in the depths the old habit of reaction will 
continue. By learning to be aware of all the sensations vvithin 
oneselt and to remain equanimous tovvards them, one stops 
reactions where they start: one comes out of misery. 

This is not a dogma to be accepted on taith, nor a philosophy to 
be accepted intellectually. You have to investigate yourselt to 
discover the truth. Accept it as true only when you experience it. 
Hearing abouttruth is important, but it must lead to actual practice. 

All the teachings of the Buddha must be practised and experienced 
for oneselt so that one may come out of misery. 

The entire structure of the body, the Buddha explained, is 
composed of subatomic particles - kalapa — consisting of the four 
elements and their subsidiary characteristics, joined together. In the 
vvorld outside as well as vvithin, it is easy to see that some matter is 
solỉd—earth element; some is liquid—water element; some is 
gaseous—air element; and in every case, temperature is present— 
fìre element. However, someone who examines reality vvithin 
hỉmselt will understand the four elements at a subtler level. The 
entỉre range of vveỉght from heaviness to lightness, is the field of 
earth element. Fire element is the field of temperature, from extreme 
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cold to extreme heat. Air element has to do with motion, from a 
seemingly stationary State to the greatest movement. VVater element 
concerns the quality of cohesiveness, of binding together. Particles 
arise with a predominance of one or more elements; the others 
remain latent. In turn, a sensation manitests in accordance with the 
quality of the element that is predominant in those particles. If 
kalapa arise with a predominance of fire element, a sensation 
occurs of heat or cold, and similarly for the other elements. This is 
how all sensations arise vvithin the physical structure. If one is 
ignorant, one gives valuations and reacts to the sensations, 
generating new misery for oneselt. But if wisdom arises, one simply 
understands that subatomic particles are arising with a 
predominance of one or another element, and that these_ are all 
impersonal, changing phenomena, arising to pass away. VVith this 
understanding, one does not lose the balance of one's mind when 
tacing any sensation. 

As one continues observing oneselt, it becomes clear why 
kalapa arise: they are produced by the input that one gives to the 
life flow, the flow of matter and mind. The flow of matter requires 
material input, of which there are two types: the food one eats and 
the atmosphere in which one lives. The flow of mind requires 
mental input, which again is of two types: either a present or a past 
sankhara . If one gives an input of anger at the present moment, 
immediately mind intluences matter, and kalapa will startto arise 
with a predominance of fire element, causing one to feel a sensation 
of heat. If the input is fear, the kalapa generated at that time will 
have a predominance of air element, and one teels a sensation of 
trembling; and so on. The second type of mental input is a past 
san kha ra. Every sankhara is a seed which gives a fruit, a result 
atter some time. Whatever sensation one experienced when planting 
the seed, the same sensation will arise when the fruit of that 
sankhara comes to the surtace of the mind. 

Of these four causes, one should not try to determine which is 
responsible forthe arising of a particular sensation. One should 
merely accept vvhatever sensation occurs. The only effort should be 
to observe without generating a new sankhara. If one does not give 
the input of a new reaction to the mind, automatically an old 
reaction will give ỉts truit, maniíesting as sensation. One observes, 
and it passes away. Again one does not react; theretore another old 
sankhara must give its fruit. In this way, by remaining aware and 
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equanimous, one allovvs the old sankhara to arise and pass away, 
one after another: one comes out of misery. 

The old habit of generating new reactions must be eliminated, 
and it can only be done gradually, by repeated practice, by 
continued work. 

Of course there are hindrances, obstacles on the way: five strong 
enemies which try to overpower you and stop your progress. The 
first two enemies are craving and aversion. The purpose of 
practising Vipassana is to eliminate these two basic mental 
detilements, yet they may arise even while you meditate, and if they 
overwhelm the mind, the process of puritication stops. You may 
crave for subtle sensations, or even for nibbana; it makes no 
difference. Craving is a fire that burns, no matter what the fuel; it 
takes you in the opposite direction from liberation. Similarly, you 
may start generating aversion towards the pain that you experience, 
and again you are off the track. 

Another enemy is laziness, drowsiness. All night you slept 
soundly, and yet when you sit to meditate, you feel very sleepy. 
This sleepiness is caused by your mental impurities, which would be 
driven out by the practice of Vipassana, and which theretore try to 
stop you from meditating. You must tight to prevent this enemy 
from overpovvering you. Breathe slightly hard, orelse get up, 
sprinkle cold vvater on your eyes, or walk a little, and then sit again. 

Alternatively, you may feel great agitation, another way in which 
the impurities try to stop you from practising Vipassana. All day 
you run here and there, doing anything except meditation. 
Afterwards, you realize that you have vvasted time, and start crying 
and repenting. But on the path of Dhamma there is no place for 
crying. If you make a mistake, then you should accept it in tront of 
an elder in whom you have contidence, and resolve to be caretul not 
to repeat the mistake in tuture. 

Finally, a great enemy is doubt, either about the teacher, or about 
the technique, or about one's ability to practise ỉt. Blỉnd acceptance 
is not benetĩcial, but neither is endless unreasoning doubt. So long 
as you remain immersed in doubts, you cannot take even one step 
on the path. If there is anything that ỉs not clearto you, do not 
hesitate to come to your guide. Discuss the matter with him, and 
understand it properly. If you practise as you are asked to, the 
results are bound to come. 
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The technique works, not by any magic or miracle, but by the 
law of nature. Anyone who starts workỉng in accordance with 
natural law is bound to come out of misery; this is the greatest 
possible miracle. 

Large numbers of people have experienced the benetĩts of this 
technique, not only those who Caine to the Buddha himselt, but also 
many in later ages, and in the present age. If one practises properly, 
making efforts to remain aware and equanimous, then layers of past 
i mpurities are bound to rise to the surtace of the mind, and to pass 
away. Dhamma gives wonderful results here and now, provided one 
works. Theretore work with full contidence and understanding. 
Make best use of this opportunity in order to come out of all misery, 
and to enjoy real peace. 

May all of you enjoy real happiness. 

May all beings be happy! 
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Importance of equanimity tovvards subtle as well as 
gross sensations—continuity of axvoreness—the /ive 
/riends': foith, effort, awareness , concentration, wỉsdom 

Seven days are over: you have three more left to work. Make best 
use of these days by vvorking hard and continuously, understanding 
how you ought to practise. 

There are two aspects of the technique: avvareness and 
equanimity. One must develop avvareness of all the sensations that 
occur vvithin the framework of the body, and at the same time one 
must remain equanimous tovvards them. By remaining equanimous, 
naturally one wi!l find, sooner or later, that sensations start to appear 
in areas that were blind, and that the gross, soliditied, unpleasant 
sensations begin to dissolve into subtle vibrations. One starts to 
experience a very pleasant flow of energy throughout the body. 

The danger when this situation arises is that one takes this 
pleasurable sensory experience as the goal tovvards vvhich one was 
working. In fact, the purpose of practising Vipassana is not to 
experience a certain type of sensation, but rather to develop 
equanimity tovvards all sensations. Sensations keep changing, 
vvhether gross or subtle. One's progress on the path can be 
measured only by the equanimity one develops tovvards every 
sensation. 

Even after one has experienced a free flow of subtle vibrations 
throughout the body, it Is quite possible that again a gross sensation 
may arise somevvhere, or a blind area. These are signs not of 
regression but of progress. As one develops in avvareness and 
equanimity, naturally one penetrates deeper into the unconscious 
mind, and uncovers impurities hidden there. So long as these deem 
lying complexes remain in the unconscious, they are bound to bring 
misery in the future. The only way to eliminate them is to allovv 
them to come up to the suríace of the mind and pass away. When 
such deep-rooted sankhara arise on the surtace, many of them may 
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be accompanied by unpleasant, gross sensations or blind areas 
vvithin the body. If one continues to observe vvithout reacting, the 
sensation passes away, and vvith it the sankhara of which it is a 
maniíestation. 

Every sensation, vvhether gross or subtle, has the same 
characteristic of impermanence. A gross sensation arises, seems to 
stay for some time, but sooner or later passes away. A subtle 
sensation arises and passes away vvith great rapidity, but stilt it has 
the same characteristic. No sensation is eternal. Thereíore one 
should not have preterences or prejudices tovvards any sensation. 
When a gross, unpleasant sensation arises, one observes it without 
becoming depressed. When a subtle, pleasant sensation arises, one 
accepts it, even enjoys it, without becoming elated or attached to it. 
In every case one understands the impermanent nature of all 
sensations; then one can smile when they arise and vvhen they pass 
away. 

Équanimity must be practised at the level of bodily sensation in 
order to make a real change in one's life. At every moment 
sensations are arising vvithin the body. Usually the conscious mind 
is unavvare of them, but the unconscious mind feels the sensatỉons 
and reacts to them wỉth craving or aversion. If the mind is traỉned to 
become fully conscious of all that occurs vvithin the physical 
structure and at the same time to maintain equanimity, then the old 
habit of blind reaction is broken. One learns how to remain 
equanimous in every situation, and can theretore live a balanced. 
happy life. 

You are here to experience the truth about yourselt, how this 
phenomenon vvorks, how it generates misery. There are two aspects 
of the human phenomenon: material and mental, body and mind. 
One must observe both. But one cannot actually experience the 
body vvithout awareness of what arises in the body, that is, 
sensation. Similarly one cannot observe mind separately from what 
arises in the mind, that is, thought. As one goes deeper in 
experiencing the truth of mỉnd and matter, it becomes clear that 
vvhatever arises in the mỉnd is also accompanied by a physical 
sensation. Sensation is of Central importance for experiencing the 
reality of both body and mind, and it is the point at vvhich reactions 
start. In order to observe the truth of oneselt and to stop generating 
mental detilements, one must be avvare of sensations and remain 
equanimous as continuously as possible. 
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For this reason, in the remaining days of the course, you must 
work continuously with closed eyes during meditation hours; but 
during recess periods as well, you must try to maintain avvareness 
and equanimity at the level of sensations. Períorm vvhatever action 
you must do in the usual way, vvhether walking, eating, drinking, or 
bathing; don't slow the action down. Be aware of the physical 
movement of the body, and at the same time of the sensations, if 
possible in the part of the body that is in motion, or else in any other 
part. Remain avvare and equanimous. 

Similarly, when you go to bed at night, close your eyes and feel 
sensation anyvvhere vvithin the body. If you fall asleep with this 
avvareness, naturally as soon as you wake up in the morning, you 
will be avvare of sensation. Perhaps you may not sleep soundly, or 
you may even remain f u ||y avvake throughout the night. This is 
wonderful, provided you stay lying in bed and maintain avvareness 
and equanimity. The body will receive the rest it needs, and there is 
no greater rest for the mind than to remain avvare and equanimous. 
Hovvever, if you start vvorrying that you are developing insomnia, 
then you will generate tensions, and will feel exhausted the next 
day. Nor should you forcefully try to stay avvake, remaining in a 
seated posture all night; that would be going to an extreme. If sleep 
comes, very good; sleep. If sleep does not come, allow the body to 
rest by remaining in a recumbent position, and allow the mind to 
rest by remaining aware and equanimous. 

The Buddha said, "When a meditator practises ardently, vvithout 
neglecting for a moment awareness and equanimity towards 
sensations, such a person develops real wisdom, understanding 
sensations completely." The meditator understands how one who 
lacks wisdom reacts to sensations, and multiplies his misery. The 
meditator also understands how one who bears in mind the 
'mpermanent nature of all sensations will not react to them, and will 
come out of misery. The Buddha continued, "With this thorough 
understanding, the meditator is able to experience the stage beyond 
mind and matter—nibbana." One cannot experience nibbana 
until the heaviest sankhara have been eliminated—those that 
would lead to a tuture life in a lower form of existence where 
misery would predominate. Fortunately, when one starts to practise 
Vipassana, it is these very sankhara that ạrise Ạrst. One remains 
equanimous and they pass away. When all such sankhara h ave 
been eradicated, then naturally one experiences nibbana f 0r 
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first time. Having experienced it, one is totally changed, and can no 
longer pertorm any action that would lead to a íuture life in a lower 
form of existence. Gradually one proceeds to higher stages, until all 
the sankhara have been eradicated that would have led to tuture 
life anywhere within the conditioned world. Such a person is fully 
liberated and theretore, the Buddha concluded, "Comprehending the 
entire truth of mind and matter, when he dies he passes beyond the 
conditioned world, because he has understood sensations pertectly". 

You have made a small beginning on this path by practising to 
develop avvareness of sensations throughout the body. If you are 
caretul not to react to them, you will find that layer by layer, the old 
sankhara are eradicated. By remaining equanimous towards gross. 

unpleasant sensations, you will proceed to experience subtler 
pleasant sensations. Ityou continueto maintain equanimity, sooner 
or later you will reach the stage described by the Buddha, in which 
throughout the physical structure, the meditator experiences nothing 
but arising and passing away. All the gross, soliditied sensations 
have dissolved; throughout the body there is nothing but subtle 
vibrations. Naturally this stage is very blisstul, but still it is not the 
tinal goal, and one must not become attached to it. Some of the 
gross impurities have been eradicated, but others still remain in the 
depths of the mind. If one continues to observe equanimously, one 
atter another all the deeper sankhara W 'M arise and pass away. 
VVhen they are all eradicated, then one experiences the 
'deathless'— something beyond mind and matter, vvhere nothing 
arises, and theretore nothing passes away—the indescribable stage 
of nibbana . 

Everyone who works properly to develop avvareness and 
equanimity will certainly reach this stage; but each person must 
work himselt or herselt. 

Just as there are five enemies, five hindrances which block your 
progress on the path, there are also five triends, five wholesome 
taculties of the mind, vvhich help and support you. If you keep these 
triends strong and pure, no enemy can overpower you. 

The first íriend is faith, devotion, contidence. VVithout 
contidence one cannot work, being alvvays agitated by doubts and 
skepticism. Hovvever, if taith is blind, it is a great enemy. It 
becomes blind if one loses discriminatory intelligence, the proper 
understanding of what right devotion is. One may have taith in any 
deity or saintly person, but if it is right íaith, with proper 
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understanding, one will remember the good qualities of that person, 
and will gain inspiration to develop those qualities in oneselt Such 
devotion is meaningíul and helptul. But if one does not try to 
develop the qualities of the person tovvards whom one has devotion, 
it is blind faith, vvhich is very harmtul. 

For example, when one takes retuge in the Buddha, one must 
remember the qualities of a Buddha, and must work to develop 
those qualities in oneselt. The essential quality of a Buddha is 
enlightenment; theretore the retuge is actually in enlightenment, the 
enlightenment that one develops in oneselt. One pays respect to 
anyone who has reached the stage of full enlightenment; that is, one 
gives importance to the quality vvherever it may manitest, without 
being bound to a particular sect or person. And one honours the 
Buddha not by rituals or ceremonies, but by practising his teachings, 
by vvalking on the path of Dhamma from the íirst step, 511a> to 
samadhi / to panna, to nibbana, liberation. 

Anyone who is a Buddha must have the tollovving qualities. He 
has eradicated all craving, aversion, ignorance. He has conquered all 
his enemies, the enemies vvithin, that is, the mental impurities. He is 
pertect not only in the theory of Dhamma, but also in its application. 
What he practises, he preaches, and what he preaches, he practises; 
there is no gap betvveen his vvords and his deeds. Every step that he 
takes is a right step, leading in the right direction. He has learned 
everything about the entire universe, by exploring the universe 
within. He is overflowing with love, compassion, sympatheticjoy 
for others, and keeps helping those who are going astray to find the 
right path. He is full of pertect equanimity. If one vvorks to develop 
these qualities in oneselí in orderto reach the tinal goal, there is 
meaning in one's taking retuge in the Buddha. 

Similarly, taking reíuge in Dhamma has nothing to do with 
sectarianism; it is not a matter of being converted from one 
organized religion to another. Taking retuge in Dhamma is actually 
taking reíuge in morality, in mastery over one's own mind, in 
wisdom. For a teaching to be Dhamma, it must also have certain 
qualities. Firstly it must be clearly explained, so that anyone can 
understand it. It is to be seen for oneselt betore one's very eyes, the 
reality experienced by oneselt, not an imagination. Even the truth of 
nibbana is not to be accepted until one has experienced it. 
Dhamma must give beneíicial results here and now, not merely 
promise benetĩts to be enjoyed in tuture. It has the quality of 'come- 




and-see'; see foryourself ? try it yourself, don’t accept it blindly. 
And once one has ưied it and experienced its beneíĩts, one cannot 
resist encouraging and helping others to come and see as well, 
Every step on the path leads nearer to the íìnal goal; no effort goes 
to waste. Dhamma is beneíĩcial at the beginning, in ứie middle, at 
the end. Finally, any person of average intelligence, of whatever 
background. can practise it and experience the benefits. With this 
understanding of what it actually is 5 if one takes refuge in Dhamma 
and starts practising it, one's devotion has real meaning. 

In the same way ? taking refuge in Sangha is not a matter of 
getting involved with a sect. Anyone who has walked on the path of 
sila, samadhi, and panna and who has reached at least the íìrst 
stage ofliberation ; who has become a saintly person, is a Sangha. 
He or she may be anyone, of any appearance, any colour, any 
background; it makes no difference. If one is inspired by seeing 
such a person and works to reach the same goal oneself, then one's 
taking refuge in Sangha is meaningíul, right devotion. 

Another friend is effort. Like faith ? it must not be blind. 
Othenvise there is the danger that one will work in a wrong way, 
and will not get the expected results. Effort must be accompanied by 
proper understanding of how one is to work; then it will be very 
helpful for one's progress. 

Another ữiend is awareness. Awareness can only be of the 
reality of the present moment. One cannot be aware of the past, one 
can only remember it. One cannot be aware of the future, one can 
only have aspirations for or fears of the ũxture. One must develop 
the ability to be aware of the reality that maniĩests within oneselĩ at 
the present moment. 

The next íriend is concentration, sustaining the awareness of 
reality from moment to moment, without any break. It must be free 
from all imaginations, all cravings, all aversion; only then is it right 
concenữation. 

And the fĩfth ữiend is wisdom—not the wisdom acquired by 
listening to discourses, or reading books, or intellectual analysis; 
one must develop wisdom within oneself at the experiential level, 
because only by this experiential wisdom can one become liberated. 
And to be real wisdom ? it must be based on physical sensations: one 
remains equanimous tovvards sensations, understanding their 
ịmpermanent nature. This is equanimity at the depths of the mind. 
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which will enable one to remain balanced amid all the vicissitudes 
of daily ltfe. 

Alt the practice of Vipassana has as its purpose to enable one to 
live in a proper way ? fulfilling one's worldly responsibilities while 
maintaining a balanced mind, remaining peaceíul and happy within 
oneself and making others peaceful and happy. If you keep the five 
ữiends strong, you will become períect in the art of living, and will 
lead a happy, hẽalthy, good life. 

Progress on the path of Dhamma, for the good and beneíĩt of 
yourselí and of so many. 

May all suffering beings come into contact with pure Dhamma, 
to emerge ửom ứieừ misery and to enjoy real happiness. 

May all beings be happy! 
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The law of multiplication and its reverse, the law of 
eradication—equanimity is the greatest welfare — 
equanimity enables one to live a life of real action—by 
remaining equanimous, one ensures a happy tuture for 
oneselt 

Eight days are over; you have two more left to work. In the 
remaining days, see that you understand the technique properly, so 
that you may practise it properly here and also make use of it in 
your daily life. Understand what Dhamma is: nature, truth, universal 

law. 

On one hand there is a process of constant multiplication. On the 
other hand, there is a process of eradication. This was well 

explained in a fewwords: 

I mpermanent truly are conditioned things, 
by nature arising and passing away. 

|f t hey arise and arc extinguished, 
their eradication brings true happiness. 

Every Sdĩlkhard, every mental conditioning is impermanent. having 
the nature of arising and passing away. It passes away, but next 
moment it arises again, and again; this is how the ị 
multiplies. If one develops vvisdom and starts observing objectively, 
the process of multiplication stops and the process of eradication 
begins. A sankhara arises, but the meditator remains equanimous; 
it loses all its strength and is eradicated. Layer atter layer, the old 
sankhara will arise and be eradicated, provided one remains 
equanimous. As much as the sankhara are eradicated, that much 
happiness one enjoys, the happiness of treedom from misery. If all 
the past sankhăra are eradicated, one enjoys the limitless happiness 
of full liberation. 

The old habit of the mind is to react, and to multiply reactions. 
Something unvvanted happens, and one generates a sankhara of 
aversion. As the sankhara arises in the mind, it is accompanied by 
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an unpleasant physical sensation. Next moment, because of the old 
habit of reaction, one again generates aversion, vvhich is actually 
directed tovvards the unpleasant bodily sensation. The external 
stimulus of the anger is secondary; the reaction is in fact to the 
sensation vvithin oneselt. The unpleasant sensation causes one to 
react with aversion, vvhich generates another unpleasant sensation, 
which again causes one to react. In this way, the process of 
multiplication begins. If one does not react to the sensation but 
instead smiles and understands its impermanent nature, then one 
does not generate a new sankhara , and the sankhara that has 
already arisen will pass away vvithout multiplying. Next moment, 
another sankhara of the same type will arise from the depths of the 
mind; one remains equanimous, and it will pass away. Next moment 
another arises; one remains equanimous, and it passes away. The 
process of eradication has started. 

The processes that one observes within oneselt also occur 
throughout the universe. For example, someone sows the seed of a 
banyan tree. From that tiny seed a huge tree develops, which bears 
innumerable fruit year after year, as long as it lives. And even atter 
the tree dies, the process continues, because every truit that the tree 
bears contains a seed or a number of seeds, which have the same 
quality as the original seed from which the tree grew. Whenever one 
of these seeds falls on tertile soil it sprouts and grows into another 
tree vvhich again produces thousands of fruit, all containing seeds. 
Fruit and seeds, seeds and truit; an endless process of multiplication. 

In the same way, out of ignorance one sows the seed of a sankhara t 
which sooner or later gives a fruit, also called san kha ra, and also 
containing a seed of exactly the same type. If one gives tertile soil to 
the seed it sprouts into a new sankhara, and one's misery 
multiplies. However, if one throws the seeds on rocky soỉl, they 
cannot sprout; nothing will develop from them. The process of 
multiplication stops, and automatically the reverse process begins, 
the process of eradication. 

Understand hovvthis process works. It was explained that some 
input is needed for the flow of life, of mind and matter, to continue. 
The input for the body is the food one eats, as well as the 
atmosphere in which one lives. if one day one does not eat, the flow 
of matter does not stop at once. It continues by consuming the old 
stocks of energy contained vvithin the body. When all the stored 
energy is consumed, only then the flowstops, the body dies. 
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The body needs food only two or three times a day, but the flow 
of the mind requires an input every moment. The mental input is 
sankhara Every moment the sankhara that one generates is 
responsible for sustaining the flow of consciousness. The mind that 
arises in the next moment is a product of this sankhara . Every 
moment one gives the input of sankhara, and the flow of 
consciousness continues. If at any moment one does not generate a 
new sankhara the flow does not stop at once; instead it draws on 
the stock of old sankhara . An old sankhara will be forced to give 
its ữuit, that is, to come to the surface of the mind in order to sustain 
the flow; and it will manifest as a physical sensation. If one reacts to 
the sensation, again one starts making new sankhara r planting new 
seeds of misery. But if one observes the sensation with equanimity, 
the sa.nkha.ra. loses its strength and is eradicated. Next moment 
another old sankhara must come up to sustain the mental flow. 
Again one does not react, and again it is eradicated. So long as one 
remains aware and equanimous, layer after layer of old i 
will come to the suríace and be eradicated; this is the law of nature. 

One has to experience the process oneself, by practising the 
technique. When one sees that one's old habit patterns, old 
sufferings have been eliminated, then one knows tìiat the process of 
eradication works. 

An analogous technique exists in modem metallurgy. To super- 
refíne certain metals, to make them ultra-pure, it is necessary to 
remove even one foreign molecule in a billion. This is done by 
casting the metal in the shape of a rod, and then making a ring of the 
saine metal that has already been rehned to the required purity. The 
ring is passed over the rod, and generates a magnetism that 
automatically drives out any iinpurities to the extremities of the rod. 
At the same time, all the molecules in the rod of metal become 
aligned; it becomes ílexible, malleable, capable of being worked. In 
ứie same way, the technique of Vipassana can be regarded as the 
passing of a ring of pure awareness over the physical structure, 
driving out any impurities, witìi siinilar benefits. 

Awareness and equanimity will lead to purifícation of mind. 
Whatever one experiences on the way, whether pleasant or 
unpleasant, is unimportant. The important point is not to react with 
craving or aversion, since both will create nothing but misery. The 
only yardstick to measure one's progress on the path is the 
equanimity that one has developed. And the equanimity must be at 
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the level of bodily sensations if one is to go to the depths of the 
mind and to eradicate the impurities. If one leams to be aware of 
sensations and to remain equanimous towards them. it becomes easy 
to keep one's balance in extemal situations as well. 

The Buddha was once asked what real welfare is. He replied that 
the highest welfare is the ability to keep the balance of one's mind 
in spite of all the vicissitudes, the ups and downs, of life. One may 
face pleasant or painful situations, victory or defeat, proíìt or loss. 
good name or bad name; everyone is bound to encounter all these. 
But can one smile in every situation, a real smile from the heart? If 
one has this equanimity at the deepest level within. one has true 
happiness. 

If equanimity is only superticial it will not help in daily life, It is 
as if each person carries a tank of petrol, of gasoline, within. If one 
spark comes, one ữuit of a past reaction, immediately a great 
explosion results, producing millions more sparks, more É 
which will bring more fìre, more suffering in futnre. By the practice 
of Vipassana, one gradually empties tìie tank. Sparks will still come 
because of one's past sankhara but when they co me. they will 
bum only the fuel that they bring with them; no new fuel is given. 
They burn brieíly until they consume the fuel tìiey contain. and then 
they are extinguished. Later, as one develops íhrther on the path, 
one naturally starts generating the cool water of love and 
compassion, and the tank becomes íìlled with this water. Now, as 
soon as a spark comes, it is extinguished. It cannot burn even the 
small amount of fuel it contains. 

One may understand this at the intellectual level, and know that 
one should have a water pump ready in case a fire starts. But when 
fire actually comes, one turns on the petrol pump and starts a 
conílagration. Afterwards one realizes tlie mistake, but still repeats 
it next time when flre comes, because one's wisdom is only 
superíicial. someone has real wisdom in the depths of the mind, 
when faced with fire such a person will not throw petrol on it, 
understanding that this would only cause harm. Instead one throws 
the cool water of love and compassion, helping others and oneselí 

The wisdom must be at the level of sensations. If you train 
yourseir to be aware of sensations in any situation and to remain 
equanimous towards them, nothing can overpower you. Perhaps for 
just a few moments you observe without reacting. Then, with this 
balanced mind, you decide what action to take. It is bound to be 
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right action, positive, helpĩul to others, because it is pertormed with 

a balanced mind. 

Sometimes in life it is necessary to take strong action. One has 
tried to explain to someone politely, gently, with a smile, butthe 
person can understand only hard words, hard actions. Theretore one 
takes hard vocal or physical action. But betore doing so, one must 
examine oneselt to see vvhether the mind is balanced, and vvhether 
one has only love and compassion torthe person. If so, the action 
will be helptul; if not, it will not help anyone. One takes strong 
action to help the erring person. With this base of love and 
compassion one cannot go wrong. 

In a case of aggression, a Vipassana meditator will work to 
separate the aggressor and the victim, having compassion not only 
for the victim but also for the aggressor. One realizes that the 
a g gressor does not know how he is harming himselt. Understanding 
this, one tries to help the person by preventing him from pertorming 
deeds that will cause him misery in the tuture. 

Hovvever, you must be caretul not to justify your actions only 
atter the event. You must examine the mind betore acting. If the 
mind is full of detilements, one cannot help anyone. First one must 
rectify the taults in oneselt betore one can rectitý the taults in 
others. First you must puriíy your own mind by observing yourselt 
Then you will he able to help many. 

The Buddha said that there are four types of people in the vvorld: 
those who are running from darkness towards darkness, those who 
are running from brightness tovvards darkness, those who are 
running from darkness towards brightness, and those who are 
running from brightness towards brightness. 

For a person in the tirst group. all around there is unhappiness, 
darkness, but his greatest mistortune is that he also has no wisdom. 
Every time he encounters any misery he develops more anger, more 
hatred, more aversion, and blames others for his suffering. All those 
sankhara of angerand hatred will bring him only more darkness, 
more suffering in the tuture. 

A person in the second group has what is called brightness in the 
world: money. position, power, but he too has no vvisdom. Out of 
ignorance he develops egotism, vvithout understanding that the 
tensions of egotism will bring him only darkness in tuture. 

A person in the third group is in the same position as one in the 
tirst, surrounded by darkness; but he has vvisdom, and understands 
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the sỉtuatỉon. Recognizing that he is ultimately responsible for his 
own suffering, he calmly and peacetulỉy does what he can to change 
the situation, but without any anger or hatred towards others; instead 
he has only love and compassion for those who are harming him. 
All he creates for the tuture is brightness. 

Finally a person in the tourth group, just as one in the second, 
enjoys money, position, and power, but unlike one in the second 
group, he is also full of wisdom. He makes use of what he has in 
order to maintain himselt and those dependent on him, but vvhatever 
remains he uses for the good of others, with love and compassion. 
Brightness now and for the íuture too. 

One cannot choose vvhether one taces darkness now or 
brightness; that is determined by one's past scmkhara. The past 
cannot be changed, but one can take control of the present by 
becoming master of oneselt. The tuture is merely the past plus what 
is added ỉn the present. Vipassana teaches howto become master of 
oneselí by developing avvareness and equanimity towards 
sensations. ỉf one develops this mastery in the present moment, the 
tuture will automatically be bright. 

Make use of the remaining two days to learn how to become 
master of the present moment, master of yourselt Keep grovving in 
Dhamma, to come out of all misery, and to enjoy real happiness 
here and now. 


May all beings be happy! 
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A ppỉicatìon of the technique in dai ly life — 
the ten parami 

Nine days are over. Now is the time to discuss how to make use of 
this technique in daily life. This is of the utmost importance. 
Dhamma is an art of living. If you cannot use it in daily life, then 
Corning to a course is no better than pertòrming a ritual or 
ceremony. 

Everyone faces unwanted situations in life. Whenever something 
unwanted happens, one loses the balance of ones mind, and starts 
generating negativity. And whenever a negativity arises in the mind , 
one becomes miserable. How is one not to generate negativity, not 
to create tension? How is one to remain peaceful and harmonious? 

Sages who started exploring the reality of mind and matter 
within found a solution to the problem: whenever a negativity arises 
in the mind for whatever reason, one should divert one's attention 
elsewhere. For example, one might get up, drink some water, start 
counting, or start reciting the name of a deity or saintly person 
towards whom one has devotion. Bv diverting the attention one will 
emerge from the negativity. 

A workable solution. But other explorers of inner truth went to 
the deepest level of reality, to ultimate truth. These enlightened 
persons realized tìiat by diverting the attention one creates a layer of 
peace and harmony at the conscious level, but one has not 
eliminated the negativity that has arisen. One has merely suppressed 
it. At the unconscious level, it continues to multiply and gather 
strength. Sooner or later, this sleeping volcano of negativity will 
erupt and overpower ứie mind. So long as negativities remain, even 
at the unconscious level, the solution is only partiak temporary. 

A fully enlightened person finds a real solution: don't run away 
ữom the problem; face it. Observe whatever impurity arises in the 
mind. By observing one does not suppress it, nor does one give it a 
free licence to express itself in harmful vocal or physical action. 
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Between these two extremes lies the middle path: mere observation. 
When one starts to observe it, the negativity loses its shength and 
passes away without overpowering the mind. Not only that, but 
some of the old stock of that type of impurity will also be 
eradicated. Whenever a deíìlement starts at the conscious level, 
one's old stock of that type of defilement arises from the 
unconscious, becomes connected with the present defilement, and 
starts multiplying. If one just observes, not only the present impurity 
but also some portion of the old stock will be eradicated. In this 
way, gradually all the defilements are eradicated, and one becomes 
free from niisery. 

But for an average person, it is not easy to observe a mental 
defilement. One does not know when it has started and how it has 
overpowered the mind. By the time it reaches the conscious level, it 
is far too strong to observe without reacting. Even if one tries to do 
so, it is very difficult to observe an abstract deíilement of the 
mind—abstract anger, fear, or passion, Instead, one's attention is 
drawn to the extemal stimulus of the deĩilement, which will only 
cause it to multiply. 

However, enlightened persons discovered that whenever a 
defilement arises in the mind, simultaneously two ứiings start 
happening at the physical level: respiration will become abnormal, 
and a biochemical reaction will start within the body, a sensation. A 
practical solution was found. It is very difficult to observe abstract 
dehlements in the mind, but with training one can soon leam to 
observe respiration and sensation, both of which are physical 
manifestations of the deĩilements. By observừig a deíilement in its 
physical aspect, one allows it to arise and pass away without 
causing any harm. One becomes free from the defilement. 

It takes time to master this technique, but as one practises, 
gradually One will find that in more and more extemal situations in 
which previously one would have reacted with negativity, now one 
can remain balanced. Even if one does react, the reaction will not be 
so intense or prolonged as it would have been in the past. A time 
will come when in the most provoking situation , one will be able to 
heed ứie waming given by respiration and sensation, and will start 
observing them, even for a few moments. These few moments of 
self-obsen ation will act as a shock absorber between the extemal 
stimulus and one’s response. Instead of reacting blindly, the mind 
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remains balanced, and one is capable of taking positive action that is 
helptul to oneselt and others. 

You have taken a first step tovvards eradicating your detilements 
and changing the habit pattern of the mind, by observing sensations 
vvithin yoursell 

From the time of birth, one is trained alvvays to look outside. 
One never observes oneselt, and theretore one is incapable of going 
to the depths of one's problems. Instead one looks forthe cause of 
one's misery outside, alvvays blaming others for one's unhappiness. 
One sees things from only one angle, a partial view, which is bound 
to be distorted; and yet one accepts this view as the full truth. Any 
decision made with this incomplete intormation will only be 
harmíul to oneselí and others. In order to see the totality of the truth, 
one must view it from more than one angle. This is what the learns 
to do by the practice of Vipassana: to see reality not only outside but 
inside as well. 

Seeing from only one angle, one imagines that ones suffering is 
caused by other people. by an external situation. Thereíore one 
devotes all one's energy to changing others, to changing the external 
situation. In fact, this is a vvasted effort. One who has learned to 
observe reality within soon realizes that he is completely 
responsible for his misery or happiness. For example, someone is 
abused by another person, and becomes unhappy. He blames the 
person who abused him for making him unhappy. Actually the 
abuser created misery for himselt, by detiling his own mind. The 
person who was abused created his own misery when he reacted to 
the abuse, when he started detiling his mind. Everyone is 
responsible for his or her own suttering, no-one else. When one 
experiences this truth, the madness of tinding tault with others goes 
away. 

What does one react to? An Image created by oneselt, not the 
external reality. When one sees someone, one's image of that person 
is coloured by one's past conditionings. The old scữikhara intluence 
one's perception of any new situation. In turn, because of this 
conditioned perception, bodily sensation becomes pleasant or 
unpleasant. And according to the type of sensation, one generates a 
new reactỉon. Each of these processes is conditioned by /he old 
scmkhara But if one remaỉns aware and equanimous tovvards 
sensations, the habit of blind reaction becomes vveaker, and one 
learns to see reality as it is. 
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When one develops the ability to see things from different 
angles, then vvhenever another abuses or otherwise misbehaves, the 
understanding arises that this person is misbehaving because he is 
sutĩering. With this understanding, one cannot react with negativity, 
but will feel only love and compassion for the suttering person, as a 
mother would feel for a sick child. The volition arises to help the 
person come out of his misery. Thus one remains peacetul and 
happy, and helps others also to become peacetul and happy. This is 
the purpose of Dhamma: to practise the art of living, that is, to 
eradicate mental impurities and to develop good qualities, for one's 
own good and for the good of others. 

There are ten good mental qualities parami —that one must 

períect to reach the tinal goal. The goal is the stage of total 
egolessness. These ten parami are qualities that gradually dissolve 
the ego, thereby bringing one closerto liberation. One has the 
opportunity to develop all ten of these qualities ỉn a Vipassana 
course. 

The tirst parami is nekkhamma — renunciation . One who 
becomes a monk or a nun renounces the householder's life and lives 
vvithout personal possessions, even having to beg for his or her daily 
food. All this is done for the purpose of dissolving the ego. How can 
a lay person develop this quality? In a course like this, one has the 
opportunity to do so, since here one lives on the charity of others. 
Accepting vvhatever is ottered as food, accommodation, or other 
tacilities, one gradually develops the quality of renunciation. 
VVhatever one receives here, one makes best use of it, working hard 
to purity the mind not only for one's own good, but also for the 
good of the unknown person who donated on one's behalt. 

The next parami is sila — morality. One tries to develop this 
parami by following the five precepts at all times, both during a 
course and in daily life. There are many obstacles vvhich make it 
difficult to practice s/7a in vvorldly life. However, here in a 
meditation course, there is no opportunity to break the precepts, 
because of the heavy programme and discipline. Only in speaking is 
there any likelihood of one's deviating from strict observance of 
morality. for this reason one takes a vow of silence for the tirst nine 
days of the course. In this way, at least vvithin the period of the 
course, one keeps sila pertectly. 

Another parami is viriya — effort. In daily life one makes 
efforts, for example to earn one's livelihood. Here, hovvever, the 
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effort is to purify the mùid by remaining aware and equanimous. This is 
right effort, which leads to liberation. 

Another pcữ*cmii is panna — wisdom. In the outside world, one 
may have wisdonx but it is the wisdom one gains from reading 
books or listening to others, or merely intellectual understanding. 
The real param i of wisdom is the understanding that develops 
within oneselT by one's own experience in meditation. One realizes 
directly by self-observation the facts of impermanence, suffering ? 
and egolessness. By this direct experience of reality one comes out 
of sufferíng. 

Another param i is khanti—tolerance. At course like this, 
working and living together in a group, one may fìnd oneself 
becoming disturbed and ừritated by the actions of another person. 
But soon one realizes that the person causing a disturbance is 
ignorant of what he is doing, or a sick person. The irritation goes 
away ? and one feels only love and compassion for that person. One 
has started developing tìie quality of tolerance. 

Another parami is sacca—truth. By practising sìỉa one 
undertakes to maintain truthfulness at the vocal level. However, 
sacca must also be practised in a deeper sense. Every step on the 
path must be a step with truth, from gross. apparent truth, to subtler 
truths, to ultimate truth. There is no room for imagination. One must 
always remain with the reality that one actually experiences at the 
present moment. 

Another parcanỉ is adhitthana — strong determination. When 
one starts a Vipassana course, one makes a detennination to remain 
for the entire period of the course. One resolves to follow the 
precepts, the rule of silence, all the discipline of the course. After 
the introduction of the technique of Vipassana itselẸ one makes a 
strong determination to meditate for the entire hour during each 
group sitting without openùig eyes, hands or legs. At a later stage on 
the path, this paramỉ will be veiy important; when comúig close to 
the final goal, one must be ready to sit without break until reaching 
liberation. For this purpose it is necessary to develop strong 
determination. 

Another paramỉ is metta — pure , selHess love. In the past one 
tried to feel love and goodwill for others, but this was only at the 
conscious level of the mind. At the unconscious level the old 
tensions continued. When the entứe mind is puriíìed, then from the 
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depths one can wish for the happiness of others. This is real love, 
which helps others and helps oneseư as well. 

Yet anoứier parcmii is upekkha—equanimity. One leams to 
keep the balance of the mind not only when experiencing gross, 
unpleasant sensations or blind areas in the body, but also in the face 
of subứe, pleasant, sensations. in every situation one understands 
that the experience of that moment is impermanent, bound to pass 
away. With this understanding one remains detached, equanimous. 

The last parami is dana—charity, donation. For a lay person, 
this is the fĩrst essential step of Dhamma. A lay person has the 
responsibility of eaming money by right livelihood, for the support 
of oneseư and of any dependents. But if one generates attachment to 
the money that one eams, then one develops ego. For this reason, a 
portion of what one eams must be given for the good of others. If 
one does this, ego will not develop, since one understands that one 
eams for one's own beneTit and also for the beneíìt of others. The 
volition arises to help others in whatever way one can. And one 
realizes that there can be no greater help to others than to help them 
learn the way out of suffering. 

In a course like this, one has a wonderful opportunity to develop 
this parami. Whatever one receives here is donated by another 
person; there are no charges for room and board, and certainly none 
for the teaching. In tum, one is able to give a donation for the 
benefit of someone else. The amount one gives will vary according 
to ones means. Naturally a wealthy person will wish to give more, 
but even the smallest donation, given wiứi proper volition, is very 
valuable in developing this parami. Without expecting anything in 
return, one gives so that others may experience the beneTits of 
Dhamma and may come out of their suffering. 

Here you have the opportunity to develop all ten of the paramì . 
When all these good qualities are peĩíected you will reach the final 
goal. 

Keep practising to develop them little by little. Keep progressing 
on the path of Dhamma, not only for your own beneílt and 
liberation, but also for the benefit and liberation of many. 

May all suffering beings find pure Dhamma, and be liberated. 


May all beings be happy! 
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Review o/thetechnique 

Ten days are over. Let us revievv what you have done during these 
ten days. 

You started your work by taking refuge in the Triple Gem, that 
is, ỉn Buddha. in Dhamma. in Sangha. By doing so you were not 
being convened from one organized religion to another. In 
Vipassana the conversion is only from misery to happiness, from 
ignorance to vvisdom, from bondage to liberation. The entire 
teaching is universal. You took refuge not in a personality, dogma, 
or sect, hut in the quality of enlightenment. Someone who discovers 
the way to enlightenment is a Buddha. The way that he- fìnds is 
called the Dhamma. All who practise this way and reach the stage of 
saintliness are called Sangha. Inspired by such persons, one takes 
retuge in Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha in orderto attain the same 
goal of purity of mind. The retuge is actually in the universal quality 
of enlightenment which one seeks to develop in oneselt. 

At the same time, in any person who progresses on the path there 
will arise a teeling of gratitude and also a volition to serve others 
vvithout expecting anything in retum. These two qualities were 
notable in Siddhattha Gotama, the historical Buddha. He had 
achieved enlightenment entirely by his own efforts. Nevertheless, 
out of compassion for all beings, he sought to teach the technique he 
had tound to others. 

The same qualities will appear in all who practise the technique 
and who eradicate, to some extent, the old habit of egotism. The real 
refuge, the real protection, is the Dhamma thatyou develop in 
yourselt Hovvever, along with the experience of Dhamma there is 
bound to grow a ĩeeling of gratitude to Gotama the Buddha for 
tinding and teaching this technique, and gratitude as well to those 
who seltlessly strove to maintain the teaching in its original purity 
through twenty-five centuries to the present day. 

With this understanding you took retuge in the Triple Gem. 
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Next you took five precepts. This was not a rite or ritual. By 
taking these precepts and following them you practised s j| a 
morality, which is the toundation of the technique. VVithout a strong 
toundation the entire structure of meditation would be weak. Sila j s 
also universal and nonsectarian. You undertookto abstain from all 
actions, physical orvocal, that would disturbthe peace and harmony 
of others. One who breaks these precepts must tĩrst develop great 
■mpurity in the mind, destroying his own peace and harmony. From 
the mental level the impurity develops and expresses itselt vocally or 
physically. In Vipassana you are trying to purity the mind so that it 
becomes really calm and peacetul. You cannot workto purity the mind 
while you still continue to pertorm actions that agitate and detile it. 

But how are you to break out of the vicious cycle in which the 
agitated mind performs unvvholesome actions that agitate it still 
turther? A Vipassana course gives you the opportunity. Because of 
the heavy programme, the strict discipline, the vow of silence, and 
the strongly supportive atmosphere, there is hardly any likelihood of 
your breaking the five precepts. Thus during the ten days you are 
able to practise si la, and with this base you can develop samadhi; 
and this in turn becomes the base for insight, with which you can 
penetrate to the depths of the mind and purity it. 

During the course you undertook to observe the five precepts in 
order to be able to learn this technique. Having learned it, one who 
then decides to accepts and practise Dhamma must observe the 
precepts throughout life. 

Next you surrendered to the Buddha and your present teacher for 
the ten days of the course. This surrender was for the purpose of 
giving a fair trial to the technique. Only someone who has 
surrendered in this way can work putting torth full efforts. One who 
is full of doubts and scepticism cannot work properly. Hovvever, 
surrendering does not mean developing blind taith; that has nothing 
to do with Dhamma. If any doubt arose in the mind, you were 
encouraged to come to the teacher as often as necessary for 
claritication. 

The surrender was also to the discipline and timetable of the 
course. These were designed, based on the experience of thousands 
of previous students, to enable you to work continuously so as to 
derive the greatest possible advantage from these ten days. 

By surrendering you undertook to work exactly as you were 
asked. VVhatever techniques you might have been practising 
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previously you were asked to lay aside for the period of the course. 
You could obtain the benetit and judge the value of the technique 
only by practising it exclusively, in the proper way. Mixing 
techniques, on the other hand, could have led you into serious 
difficulties. 

Then you started your work by practising Anapana meditation in 
orderto develop mastery of the mind, concentration—samadhi 
You were told to observe mere, natural breath vvithout adding any 
word, shape, or torm. One reason for this restriction was to preserve 
the universality of the technique: breath is common and acceptable 
to everyone, but a word or torm may be acceptable to some and not 
to others. 

But there is a more important reason for observing mere 
respiration. The whole process is an exploration of the truth about 
oneselt, about the mental-physical structure as it is, not as you 
vvould like it to be. It is an investigation of reality. You sit down and 
close your eyes. There is no sound, no outside disturbance, no 
movement of the body. At that moment the most prominent activity 
vvithin yourselí is respiration. You begin by observing this reality: 
natural breath, as it enters and leaves the nostrils. When you could 
not feel the breath, you were permitted to breathe slightly hard, just 
to fix your attention in the area of the nostrils, and then once again 
you came back to natural, normal, sott breathing. You started with 
this gross, apparent truth, and trom it you moved turther, deeper, in 
the direction of subtlertruths, of ultimate truth. On the entire path, at 
every step you remain with the truth that you actually experience, 
trom the grossest to the subtlest. You cannot reach ultimate truth by 
starting with an imagination. You will only become entangled in 
greater imaginations, self-deceptions. 

If you had added a word to the object of respiration, you might 
have concentrated the mind more quickly, but there would have 
been a danger in doing so. Every word has a particular vibration. By 
repeating a word or phrase, one creates an artiíicial vibration in 
which one becomes engulíed. At the suríace level of the mind a 
layer of peace and harmony is created, but in the depths impurities 
remain. The only way to get rid of these deep-lying impurities is to 
learn how to observe them, how to bring them to the surtace so that 
they may pass away. If one observes only a particular artiíicial 
vibration, one will not be able to observe the various natural 
vibrations related to one's impurities, that is, to observe the 
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sensations arising naturally within the body. Thereíore, if one's 
purpose is to explore the reality of oneselt and to purity the mind, to 
use an imaginary word can create obstacles. 

Similarly visualization—mentally picturing a shape or form— 
can become a barrier to progress. The technique leads to the 
dissolving of apparent truth in order to reach ultimate truth. 
Apparent, integrated truth is always tull of illusions, because at this 
level sanna operates, perception, which is distorted by past 
reactions. This conditioned perception differentiates and 
discriminates, giving rise to preíerences and prejudices, to íresh 
reactions. But by disintegrating apparent reality, one gradually 
comes to experience the ultimate reality of the 
mental-physical-structure: nothing but vibrations arising and 
passing away every 

moment. At this stage no ditterentiation is possible, and theretore no 
preterences or prejudices can arise, no reactions. The technique 
gradually weakens the conditioned sanna and hence weakens 
reactions, leading to the stage in which perception and sensation 
cease, that is, the experience of nibbana. But by deliberately giving 
attention to a shape, form, or Vision, one remains at the level of 
apparent, composed reality and cannot advance beyond it. Forthis 
reason, there should be neither visualization nor verbalization. 

Having concentrated the mind by observing natural breath, you 
started to practise Vipassana meditation in order to develop 
panna—wisdom, insight into your own nature, which purities the 
mind. From head to teet, you began observing natural sensations 
within the body, starting on the surtace and then going deeper, 
learning to feel sensations outside, inside, in every part of the body. 

Observing reality as it is, vvithout any preconceptions, in order to 
disintegrate apparent truth and to reach ultimate truth—this is 
Vipassana. The purpose of disintegrating apparent reality is to 
enable the meditatorto emerge from the illusion of T. This illusion 
is at the root of all our craving and aversion, and leads to great 
suttering. One may accept intellectually that it is an illusion, but this 
acceptance is not enough to end suffering. Regardless of religious or 
philosophical beliets, one remains miserable so long as the habit of 
egotism persists. In orderto breakthis habit one must experience 
directly the insubstantial nature of the mental-physical phenomenon, 
changing constantly beyond one's control. This experience alone 
can dissolve egotism, leading to the way out of craving and 
aversion, out of suttering. 
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The technique thereíore is the exploration, by direct experience, 
of the real nature of the phenomenon that one calls mine\ There 
are two aspects of this phenomenon: physical and mental, body and 
mind. The meditator begins by observing the reality of the body. To 
experience this reality directly, one must feel the body. that is. must 
be aware of sensations throughout the body. Thus observation of 
body — kayanupassana — necessarily involves observation of 
sensations—vedananupassana . Similarly one cannot experience 
the reality of the mind apart from what arises in the mind. Thus, 
observation of mind — cittanupassana — necessarily involves 
observation of the mental contents—dhammanupassana 

This does not mean that one should observe individual thoughts. 
If you try to do that, you will start rolling in the thoughts. You 
should simply remain aware of the nature of the mind at this 
moment; vvhether craving, aversion, ignorance. and agitation are 
present or not. And vvhatever arises in the mind. The Buddha 
discovered, will be accompanied by a physical sensatỉon. Hence 
vvhether the meditator is exploring the mental or the physical aspect 
of the phenomenon of awareness of sensation is essential. 

This discovery is the unique contribution of the Buddha, of 
Central importance in his teaching. Betore him in India and among 
his contemporaries, there were many who taught and practised sila 
and samadhi Panna also existed, at least devotional or 
intellectual vvisdom: it was commonly accepted that mental 
detilements are the source of sufferlng, that craving and aversion 
iriust be eliminated in orderto purity the mind and to attain 
liberation. The Buddha simply tound the way to do it. 

What had been lacking was an understandỉng of the importance 
of sensation. Then as now, it was generally thought that our 
reactions are to the external objects of sense—Vision, sound, odour, 
taste, touch, thoughts. Hovvever, observation of the truth vvithin 
reveals that betvveen the object and the reaction is a missing lỉnk: 
sensation. The contact of an object with the corresponding sense 
door gives rise to sensation; the sanna assigns a positive or negative 
valuation, in accordance with which the sensation becomes pleasant 
or unpleasant, and one reacts with craving or aversion. The process 
occurs so rapidly that conscious avvareness of it develops only after 
a reaction has been repeated many times and has gathered 
dangerous strength sufficient to overpovver the mind. To deal with 
the reactions, one must become aware of them at the point vvhere 
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they start; they start with sensation, and so one must be aware of 
sensations. The discovery of this fact, unknown before him, enabled 
Siddhartha Gotama to attain enlightenment, and this is why he 
alvvays stressed the importance of sensation. Sensation can lead to 
reactions of craving and aversion and hence to suffering, but 
sensation can also lead to vvisdom with which one ceases reacting 
and starts to emerge from sutĩering. 

In Vipassana, any practice that interteres with the awareness of 
sensation is harmtul, whether it is concentrating on a word or form, 
or giving attention merely to physical movements of the body orto 
thoughts arising in the mind. You cannot eradicate suttering unless 
you go to its source, sensation. 

The technique of Vipassana was explained by the Buddha in the 
Satipaohăna Sutta, the M Discourse on the Establishing of 
Avvareness." This discourse is divided Into sections examining the 
various aspects of the technique; observation of body, of sensations, 
of mind, and otthe mental contents. However, each division or 
subdivision of the discourse concludes with the same words. There 
may be ditterent points from which to begin the practice, but no 
matter what the starting point, a meditator must pass through certain 
stations, certain experiences on the path to the tinal goal. These 
experiences, essential to the practice of Vipassana, are described in 
the sentences repeated atthe conclusion of each section. 

The tirst such station is that in which one experiences arising 
(samudaya) and passing away (vaya) separately. At this stage the 
meditator is avvare of Consolidated, integrated reality in the form of 
gross sensations vvithin the body. One is aware of a sensation, 
perhaps a pain, arising. It seems to stay for some time and ultimately 
it passes away. 

Going turther beyond this station, one penetrates to the stage of 
samudaya-vaya, in which one experiences arising and passing 
away simultaneously, without any interval between them. The gross, 
Consolidated sensations have dissolved into subtle vibrations, arising 
and talling with great rapidity, and the solidity of the mental- 
physical structure disappears. Soliditied, intensitied emotion and 
soliditied, intensitied sensation both dissolve into nothing but 
vibration. This is the stage of bhanga — dissolution — in which one 
experiences the ultimate truth of mind and matter: constantly arising 
and passing away, vvithout any solidity. 
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This bhanga is a very important station on the path, because 
only when one experiences the dissolution of the mental-physical 
structure does attachmentto it go away. Then one becomes detached 
in the face of any situation; that is, one enters the stage of 
sankhara-upekkha. Very deep lying 
impurities — sankhara - buriedin the unconscious now start 
appearing at the suríace level of 

the mind. This is not a regression; it is a progress, for unless they 
come to the surtace, the impurities cannot be eradicated. They arise, 
one observes equanimously, and they pass away one atter another. 
One uses the gross, unpleasant sensations as tools with vvhich to 
eradicate the old stock of sankhara of aversion; one uses the subtle, 
pleasant sensations as tools with vvhich to eradicate the old stock of 
sankhara of craving. Thus by maintaining avvareness- and 
equanimity tovvards every experience, one purities the mind of all 
the deep-lying complexes, and approaches closer and closerto the 
goal of nibbcPa, of liberation. 

VVhatever the starting point, one must pass through all these 
stations in orderto reach nibbána. How soon one may reach the 
goal depends on how much work one does, and how large an 
accumulation of past sankharci one has to eradicate. 

In every case, however, in every situation, equanimity is 
essential, based on an avvareness of sensations. Sankhara arise 
from the point of physical sensation. By remaining equanimous 
towards sensation, you prevent new sankhara" irom arising, and 
you also eliminate the old ones. Thus by observing sensations 
equanimously, you gradually progress tovvards the íinal goal of 
liberation from suttering. 

Work seriously. Do not make a game of meditation, lightly 
trying one technique atter another without pursuing any. If you do 
so, you will never advance beyond the initial steps of any technique, 
and thereíore you will never reach the goal. Certainly you may 
make trials of different techniques in order to find one that suits 
you. You may also give two or three trials to this technique, if 
needed. But do not waste your entire liit merely in giving trials. 
Once you find a technique to be suitable, work at it seriously so that 
you máy progress to the tinal goal. 

May suffering people every where find the way out of their 

misery. . , 

May all beings be happy! 
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How to continue practising afterthe 
enđ ofthe course 

vvorking one day after the other, we have come to the closing day of 
this Dhamma seminar. VVhen you started the work, you were asked 
to surrender completely to the technique and discipline of the course. 
VVithout this surrender, you could not have given a íairtrial to the 
technique. Now ten days are over; you are your own master. When 
you return to your home, you will review calmly what you have 
done here. If you find that what you have learned here is practical, 
logical, and beneticial to yourselt and to all others, then you should 
accept it—not because someone has asked you to do so, but with a 
free will, ofyourown accord; not just for ten days, butíoryour 
whole life. 

The acceptance must be not merely at the intellectual or 
emotional level. One has to accept Dhamma at the actual level by 
applying it, making it a part of one's life, because only the actual 
practice of Dhamma wiii give tangible benetĩts in daily life. 

You joined this course to learn how to practise Dhamma—how 
to live a life of morality, of mastery over one's mind, of purity of 
mind. Every evening, Dhamma talks were given merely to clariíy 
the practice. It is necessary to understand what one is doing and 
why, so that one will not become contused or work in a wrong way. 
However, in the explanation of the practice, certain aspects of the 
theory inevitably were mentioned, and since ditterent people from 
different backgrounds come to a course, it is quite possible that 
some may have tound part of the theory unacceptable. If so, never 
mind, leave it aside. More important is the practice of Dhamma. No 
one can object to living a life that does not harm others, to 
developing control of one's mind, to íreeing the mind of 
detilements and generating love and good will. The practice is 
universally acceptable, and this is the most signiticant aspect of 
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Dhamma, because vvhatever benetit one gets will be not from 
theories but from practice, from applying Dhamma in one's life. 

In ten days one can get only a rough outline of the technique; 
one cannot expect to become períect in it so quickly. But even this 
brief experience should not be undervalued: you have taken the tirst 
step. a very important step, although the journey is long—indeed, it 
is a litetime job. 

A seed of Dhamma has been sown, and has started sprouting into 
a plant. A good gardener takes special care of a young plant, and 
because of the Service given it. that little plant gradually grows into 
a huge tree with thick trunk and deep roots. Then, instead of 
requiring Service, it keeps giving, serving, for the rest of its life. 

This little plant of Dhamma requires Service now. Protect it from 
the criticism of others by making a distinction betvveen the theory. 
to which some might object, and the practice, which is acceptable to 
all. Don't allow such criticism to stop your practice. Meditate one 
hour in the morning and one hour in the evening. This regular, daily 
practice is essential. At tirst it may seem a heavy burden to devote 
I wo hours a day to meditation, but you will soon find that much 
ti me will be saved that was vvasted in the past. Firstly, you will need 
less time for sleep. Secondly, you will be able to complete your 
work more quickly, because your capacity for work will increase. 
When a problem arises you will remain balanced, and will be able 
i mmediately to find the correct solution. As you become established 
in the technique, you will find that having meditated in the morning, 
you are full of energy throughout the day, vvithout any agitation. 

When you go to bed at night. for five minutes be aware of 
sensations anywhere in the body betore you fall asleep. Next 
morning, as soon as you wake up. again observe sensations vvithin 
for five minutes. These few minutes of meditation immediately 
betore talling asleep and atter waking up will prove very helptul. 

If you live in an area N/vhere there are other Vipassana meditators, 
once a week meditate together for an hour. And once a year, a ten- 
day retreat is a must. Daily practice will enable you to maintain 
what you have achieved here, but a retreat is essential in order to go 
deeper; there is still a long way to go. If you can come to an 
organized course like this, very good. If not, you can stỉll have a 
retreat by yourselt. Do a self-course for ten days, vvherever you can 
be secluded from others, and where someone can prepare your 
meals for you. You know the technlque, the timetable, the 
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discipline; you have to impose all that on yourselt now. If you wish 
to inform your teacher in advance that you are starting a self course, 

I shall rememberyou and send my metta, vibrations otgood will; 
this will help to establish a healthy atmosphere in which you can 
work better. However, if you have not intormed yourteacher, you 
should not feel weak. Dhamma itselt will protect you. Gradually 
you must reach a stage of self-dependence. The teacher is only a 
guide; you have to be your own master. Depending on anyone, all 
the time, is no liberation. 

Daily meditation of two hours and yearly retreats of ten days are 
only the minimum necessary to maintain the practice. Ityou have 
more free time, you should use it for meditation. You may do short 
courses of a week, or a few days, even one day. In such short 
courses, devote the tirst one third of your time to the practice of 
Anapana, and the restto Vipassana. 

In your daily meditation, use most of the time torthe practice of 
Vipassana. Only if your mind is agitated or dull, if for any reason it is 
difficult to observe sensations and maintain equanimity, then practise 
Anapana for as long as necessary. 

When practising Vipassana. be caretul not to play the game of 
sensations, becoming elated with pleasant ones and depressed with 
unpleasant ones. Observe every sensation objectively. Keep moving 
your attention systematically throughout the body, not allovving it to 
remain on one part for long periods. A maximum of two minutes is 
enough in any part, or up to five minutes in rare cases, but never 
more than that. Keep the attention moving to maintain avvareness of 
sensation in every part of the body. If the practice starts to become 
mechanical, change the way in vvhich you move your attention. In 
every situation remain avvare and equanimous, and you will 
experience the wonderful benetits of Vipassana. 

In active life as well you must apply the technique, not only 
when you sit with eyes closed. When you are vvorking, all attention 
should be on your work; consider it as your meditation at this time. 
But itthere is spare time, even for five orten minutes, spend it in 
avvareness of sensations; when you start work again, you will feel 
retreshed. Be caretul, however, that when you meditate ỉn public, in 
the presence of non-meditators. you keep youreyes open; never 
make a show of the practice of Dhamma. 

If you practise Vipassana properly, a change must come for 
better in your life. You should check your progress on the path by 
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checking your conduct in daily situations, in your behavior and 
dealings with other people. Instead of harming others, have you 
started helping them? When unwanted situations occur, do you 
remain balanced? If negativity starts in the mind, how quickly are 
you aware of it? How quickly are you aware of the sensations that 
arise along with the negativity? How quickly do you start observing the 
sensations? How quickly do you regain a mental balance, and start 
generating love and compassion? In this way examine yourselt, and 
keep progressing on the path. 

VVhatever you have attained here, not only preserve it, but make 
it grow. Keep applying Dhamma in your lite. Enjoy all the benetits 
of this technique, and live a happy, peacetul, harmonious lite, good 
for you and for all others. 

One word of vvarning: you are welcome to tell others what you 
have learned here; there is never any secrecy in Dhamma. But at this 
stage, do not try to teach the technique. Betore doing that, one must 
be ripened in the practice, and must be trained to teach. othervvise 
there is the danger of harming others instead of helping them. If 
someone you have told about Vipassana vvishes to practise it, 
encourage that person to join an organized course like this, led by a 
proper guide. For now, keep vvorking to establish yourselí in 
Dhamma. Keep grovving in Dhamma, and you will tind that by the 
example of your life, you automatically attract others to the path. 

May Dhamma spread around the world, torthe good and benetit 
of many. 


May all beings be happy, 
be peaceful, be liberated! 
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DAY TWO 

Tumhe hi kiccam atappam , 
akkhataro tathagata 
Patỉpanna pamokkhanti 
ỵhayỉno mara bandhana 

—Dhammapada, XX. 4(276). 

Sabba-papassa akarcmam 
kusalassa upasampada, 
sa-citta 

pmyoẩapanm - etm Buấdhm-sasom . 

—Dhammapada, XIV. 5(183). 


DAYTHREE 

Sabbo adipito ỉoko, 
sabbo loko pctdhupito; 
sabbo paịjalỉto loko , 
sabbo loko pakampito . 

Akampitam apajjalitam, 
aputhujjana-sevitam , 
aga// yaíha marassa, 
tatha me nirato mono. 

—Upacala Sutta, Samỵutta Nikaya, V.7. 


DAY FOUR 

Mano-pubbangama dhamma 
mano-settha, mano-maya 
Manasa ce padutthena 
bhasati va karoti va, 
tato nam dukkhamanveti 
cakkam 'va vahato padam . 



ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
OF PALI PASSAGES 


DAY TWO 

You have to do your own work; 

Enlightened Ones will only show the way. 

Those who practise meditation 

will free themselves from the chains of death. 


"Abstain trom all unwholesome deeds, 

pertorm wholesome ones, 

purity your own mind"— 

this is the teaching of the Buddhas. 


DAY THREE 

The entire world is in Aames, 
the entire world is going up in smoke; 
the entire world is burning, 
the entire world is vibrating. 

But that which does not vibrate or burn, 
which is experienced by the noble ones, 
where death has no entry 
in that my mind delights. 


DAY FOUR 

Mind precedes all phenomena, 

mind matters most, everything is mind-made. 

If with an impure mind 

one pertornns any action of speech or body, 

then suffering will follow that person 

as the cartwheel follows the foot of the draught animal. 
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Mano-pubbangama dhamma, 
mano-settha, mano-maya. 
Manasa ce pasannena 
bhasati va karoti va, 
tato nam sukhamanvetí 
chaya^a anapayini. 


Idha tappati , pecca tappati, 
papakari ubhayattha tappati. 
Papam me katan f ti tappati, 

bhiyyo ịOppati duggatim goto. 

Idha nandati, pecca nandati, 
katapunno ubhayattha nandati. 
Punnam me katan’ti nandatỉ , 

bhiyyo nandati suggatim goto. 


— Dhammapada, I. I & 2. 


—Dhammapada, I. 17 & 18. 


DAY FIVE 

Jati f pi dukkha; jara'pi dukkhà 

vyadhppi dukkha; maranam f pi dukkham; 

appiyehi sampạyogo dukkho; 

piyehi vippayogo dukkho; 

yam ’p 'iccham na labhati tam pi dukkham ĩ 

sankhittenapanc’upadanakkhandha dukkha' 

— Dhamma-cakkappavattana Sutra, 
Samyutta Nikaya, LVI (XII). ii. 1. 
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Mind precedes all phenomena. 

mind matters most, everything is mind-made. 

If witìi a purc mind 

one performs any action of speech or body, 
then happiness will follow tliat person 
as a shadow that never departs. 


Agony now, agony hereafter, 
tìie wrong-doer suffers agony in both worlds 
Agonized now by the knowledge that he has 
done wrong, 

he suffers more agony, gone to a State of woe 

Rejoicing now, rejoicing hereaữer, 
tìie doer of wholesome actions rejoices Ù1 both worlds. 
Rejoicing now in the knowledge that 
he has acted rightly, 

he rejoices more, gone to a State of bliss. 


DAY FIVE 

Bừth is suffering; ageing is suffering; 

sickness is suffering; death is siứĩermg; 

association with the unpleasant is sufferừig; 

dissociation ữom the pleasant is suffering; 

not to get what one wants is suffering; 

ừi short, attachment to the five aggregates is suffering. 
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Pattica- samuppada 
A nuloma: 

A vijja-paccaya sankharai 
sankhara-paccaya vinnanam;', 
vinnana-paccayci nama-nipam ; 
nama-mpa-paccơya salayatcmam; 
salayatcma-paccaya phasso; 
phassa-paccaya veảaná, 
vedcmã-paccaya tcmha; 
tanha-paccaya npadanam; 
upadana-paccaya bhavo; 
bhava-paccaya jati; 

ịaii-paccayaú 

dukkha-domanassupayasa sambhavanti. 

Evame-tassa kevalassa dukkhakkhandhassa 
samudayo hoti. 

Patiloma: 

Avijj<ya tv'evaasesa viraga-nirodha, 
sankhara-nirodho; 

sankhara-nirodha vinnana-nirodho ; 
vinnana- nirodha namci-nipa-nirodho i 
nama-rupa-nìrodha salayatana-nìrodho; 

salayatana-nirodha phassa-nirodho; 
phassa-nirodha vedana-nirodho; 
vedana-nirodha tanha-nirodho; 
tanha-nirodha upadana-nirodho ; 
upadana-nirodha bhava-nirodho; 
bhava-nirodha jati-nirodho; 
jati-nirodha jam-m aranơm - 
soka-parideva- 

dukkha-domanassupayasa nirujjhanti 
Evame-tassa kevalassa dukkhakkhandassa 
nirodho hoti. 

—Paticca-samuppada Sutra, 
Samyutta Nikaya, XII (1), 1. 
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Chain of Conditioned Arising 
Forward Order: 

Witìi the base of ignorance, reaction arises; 

with the base of reaction, consciousness arises; 

with the base of consciousness, mind and body arise; 

with the base of mind and body, the six senses arise; 

with the base of tìie six senses, contact arises; 

with the base of contact. sensation arises; 

witìi the base of sensation, craving and aversion arise; 

with tlie base of craving and aversion, attachment arises; 

with tlie base of attachment tìie process of becoming arises; 

with tlie base of tìie process of becoming. bừtìi arises; 

with tlie base of bừth, ageing and deatìi arise, 

together witìi sorrow, lamentation, 

physical and mental sufferings and tribulations. 

Thus arises this entừe mass of suffering. 


Reverse Order: 

With the complete eradication and cessation of 
ignorance, reaction ceases; 
with the cessation of reaction, consciousness ceases; 
with the cessation of consciousness, mùid and body cease; 
with the cessation of mnid and body, the six senses cease; 
with the cessation of the six senses, contact ceases; 
with the cessation of contact, sensation ceases; 
with the cessation of sensation, cravúig and aversion cease; 
with the cessation of craving and aversion, attacliment ceases; 
with the cessation of attaclnnent, the process of becoming ceases; 
with the cessation of the process of becoming, bừth ceases; 
with the cessation of bừth ; ageừig and death cease, 
together with sorrow ; lamentation, 
physical and mental sufferừig and tribulations. 

Thus this entừe mass of suffering ceases. 
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Aneka-jati samsaram 
sandhavissam anibbisam 
gahakarakam gavesanto 
dukkha punappunam 
Gahakaraka! Ditthosi 
Puna geham na kahasi. 

Sabha to phasuka bhagga . 
gahakutam visankhitam 
Visankhara-gatam cittam. 
tanhanam khayamajjhaga ■ 

—Dhammapada, XI. 8 & 9 (153 & 154). 

Khinam puranam navam natthi sambhavam, 
viratta citta ayatike bhavasmim. 

Te khina-bija avirulhi chanda. 

Nibbanti dhira yathayam padipo. 

—Ratana Sutta, Sutta Nipata, II. 1. 


DAY SIX 

Sabbe sankhara anicaìi; 
yada pannaya passati, 
atha nibbindati 
dukkhe-esa maggovisuơơhiya. 

—Dhammapada, XX. 5 (277). 


Sabba-danam Dhamma-danam jinati 
sabbam rasam Dhamma-raso jinati, 
sabbam ratim Dhamma-ratiịinatì, 
tanhakkhayo sabba-dukkham 

— Dhammapada, XXIV. 21 (354). 


DAY SEVEN 


Vedana samosarana sabbe dhamma. 

—Mulaka Sutta, Anguttara Nikaya 
VIII. ix. 3 (83). 
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Through countless births in the cycle of existence 

I have run, not tinding 

although seeking the builder of this house; 

and again and again I faced the suffering of new birth. 

Oh housebuilder! Nowyou are seen. 

You shall not build a house again for me. 

AM your beams are broken, 
the ridgepole is shattered. 

The mind has become treed from conditioning; 
the end of craving has been reached. 


VVhen past conditioning is erased and no tresh one produced, 
the mind no longer seeks for tuture birth. 

The seed consumed, cravings no more arise. 

Such-minded wise ones cease like [the flame of] this lamp. 


DAY SIX 

"Impermanent are all compounded things." 
When one perceives this wỉth true insight, 
then one becomes detached from suttering; 
this is the path of puritication. 


The gift of Dhamma triumphs over all other gifts; 
the taste of Dhamma triumphs over all other tastes; 
the happiness of Dhamma triumphs over all other pleasures; 
the eradication of craving triumphs over all suffering. 


DAY SE VEN 

Everything that arises in the mind is accompanied 
by sensation. 
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—Kim ctram mana purisassa sankappa-vitakka 
uppajjanti f ti? 

— Nama-ruparammcma bhante f ti. 

—Samiddhi Sutta, 
Anguttara Nikaya, IX. ii. 4 (14). 


Yatha f pi vata akase vayantỉ vividhaputhu ' 
puratthima pacchima uttara atha dakkhỉna , 

saraja araja sita unha co ekada, 
adhimottoporỉtto ca, puthu vayanti mcduta, 
tathevimasmim kayasmim samiippạjjanti vedcma , 
sukho-dukkha-som uppattì, adnkkhamasiikha cayo. 
Yato ca bhìkkhu atapì sampajannam na rincatỉ , 


tato so vedana sabbaparijanati pandỉto; 

So vedanaparinnaya ditthe dhamme cmasavo , 


kayassa bheda Dhammattho, scmkhyam 
nopeti vedagu , 


—Pathama Akasa Sutta , 


Samyutta Nikaya, XXXVI (II). ii. 12 (2). 


Y ato-yato sammasati 
khandhanam udayobbayom, 
labhati piti-pamojjam, 
amatam tam vijanatam. 

—Dhammapada, XX. 15 (374). 


Namo tassa bhagavato, arahato, 
sam m a-sam buddhassa. 

Y e caBuddha atita ca, 
ye ca Buddha anagata, 
paccuppanna caye Buddha 
aham vandamì sabbada. 

Ye ca D ham ma atita ca, 
ye ca Dham ma anagata, 
paccuppctnna caye Dhamma 
aham vandami sabbada. 
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M From what base arise thoughts 
and retlections in men?" 

"From the base of mind and rnatter, sừ." 


Through the sky blow many different winds, 
ữom east and west, from north and South, 
dust-laden and dustless, cold as well as hot, 
fierce gales and gentle breezes—many winds blow. 

In tìie same way, in this body, sensations arise, 
pleasant, unpleasant, and neutral. 

When a bhikkhu, practising ardently, does 

not neglect his faculty of thorough understanding, 
then such a wise person fully comprehends all sensations 
And having fully comprehended them, within this very Ile 
he becomes freed from all impurities. 

At his life's end ? such a person, being established in Dhamma and 
understanding sensations perfectly, attains the indescribable 
stage. 


Whenever and wherever one encounters 

the arising and passừig away of the mental-physical structure, 

one erỹoys bliss and delight, [which lead on tol 

the deathless stage experienced by the wise. 


Homage to the liberated, the all conquering, 
the fully self-enlightened. 

T 0 the Buddhas of the past, 
to the Buddhas yet to come, 
to the Buddhas of the present 
alvvays I pay respects. 

To the Dhammas of the past, 
to the Dhammas yet to come, 
to the Dhamma of the present 
always I pay respects. 
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Ye ca Sangha atita ca, 
ye ca Sangha anagata, 
paccuppcmna caye Sangha 
aham vandami sabbada. 

Imaya Dhammanudhammapatipattiya 

Buddham pujemi, 

Dhammam pujemỉ, 

Sanghcm pujemi . 


B uddha-vandana: 

Iti f pi so bhagava, 
araham, 

sam m Cí-sambuddbo 

v,ijja-carana-sam panno, 
sugato, 

lokavidui 

anuttaro purỉsa-dam m a-sarathi , 
sattha deva-manusscmam , 
Buddho Bhagava'ti. 


Dham m a-vandana: 

Svakkhato Bhagavata Dhamma, 

sanditthiko, 

akaliko, 

ehi-passiko, 

opanayiko, 

paccatcim veditabbo vinnuhi f ti . 


Sangha-vandcma: 
Supatipcmno 

Bhagavato savaka-scmgho . 
Ujupatipanno 

Bhagcívato savaka-sangho . 
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To the Sanghas of the past 
to the Sanghas yet to come, 
to the Sanghas of tìie present 
always I pay respects. 

By walking on the path of Dhamma, from 
the first step to the final goal. 
thus 1 revere the Buddha. 
thus I revere the Dhamma. 
thus I revere the Sangha. 


Homage to ứie Buddha: 

Such truly is he: free ữom hnpurities. 
havnig destroyed all mental defilements, 
fully enlightened by his 0WĨ1 efforts, 
perfect in theory and in practice, 
having reached the final goal, 
knowing the entừe universe. 
incomparable traứier of men, 
teacher of gods and huinans, 
the Buddha. the Exalted One. 


Homage to the Dhamma: 

Clearly expounded is the teaching of the Exalted One, 

to be seen for oneselí, 

giving results here and now, 

inviting one to come and see, 

leading straight to the goal, 

capable of beùig realized for oneseưby any intelligent person. 


Homage to the Sangha: 

Those who have practised well 

form tìie order of disciples of the Exalted One. 
Those who have practised uprightly 

form tlie order of disciples of the Exalted One. 
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Nayapatìpanno 

Rhagavato savaka-sangho . 

Sam icipatipanno 

Bhagavato savaka-sangho. 

Y adidam cattari purisa-yugani, 

attha-purisa-puggala í 
esa Bhagavato savaka-sangho; 
ahuneyyo, pahuneyyo, 
dakkhineyyo, anjali-karanỉyo, 
anuttciram punnakkhettam lokassđtỉ. 

—Dhajagga Sutta, Samyutta Nikaya, XI (I). 3. 

DAY EIGHT 

A nita vata san kham, 
uppadavaya-dham mino. 

Uppajjitva nirujjhanti , 
te sam vupasamo sukho. 

—-Maha-Parinibbana Suttanta, Digha Nikaya, 16. 


Phutthassa loka-dhammehi, 
cỉttam yassa na kampati, 
asokam, vỉrajam , khemam 
etam mangalamĩittamam 

—Maha-Mangala Sutta, Sutta Nipata, II. 4. 


Katvana katthamndaram iva gahbhiniya 
Cincaya dutthavacanam janakaya maịjhe , 
santena soma vidhina jỉtava munindo. 

Tam tejasa bhavatu to jayamangalani ỉ 

—Buddha-Jayamangala Gatha. 


A tta hỉ attcmo natho , 
atta hỉ attcmo gati. 

Tasm a sannamay 'attanam 
assam bhadram va vcmijo . 


—Dhammapada, XXV. 21 (380). 
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Those who have practiced wisely 

form the order of disciples of the Exalted One. 
Those who have practised properly 

fomi the order of disciples of the Exalted One. 
That is, the four paừs of men, 
the eight kinds of individuals, 
these torm the order of disciples of 
the Exalted One; 

worthy of offerings, of hospitality, 
of gifts, of reverent salutation, 
an incomparable field of merit for the world. 

DAY EIGHT 

Impermanent truly are compounded things, 
by nature arising and passừig away. 

If they arise and are extinguished, 
theừ eradication brnigs happiness. 


When faced with the vicissitudes of life, 
one's mind remains unshaken, 
soưowless, stainless, secure; 
this is the greatest welfare. 


Tyừig a piece of wood over her belly to 
make herselí lookpregnant. 

Cinca abused [the Buddha] in the midst 
of all the people. 

By peaceful. gentle means the king of 
sages was victorious. 

By the power of such vừtues may you be 
blissfully triumphant! 

You are your own master, 
you make your own future. 

Thereíore discipline yourselí 

as a horse-dealer trains a thoroughbred. 
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Pannatti thapetva visesenapassa 
vipassana 

—Ledi Sayadavv, 
Paramattha Dipani. 


Mahe ditthamattam bhavissati, 
sute sutamattam bhavissati , 
mu te mutamattam bhavissatỉ, 

vinnate vinnatamattam bhavissati. 


—Udana, I. X. 


Sabbakaya patisamvedi 
assasissamVti sikkhatì; 
sabba kaya patisamvedi 
passasissamVti sikkhati . 


—Mahe-Satipatthana Sutra, 
Digha Nikaya, 22. 


So kạ)’a-parỉyantikam ve dan am 
vedayamano , 

kaya-pariyantikam vedanam 
vedayami 'tí pqịcmati . 

Jivita-parìyantikam vedanam 
vedayamino 

jivita-pariycwtik am vedanam 
vedayamủỉ pqịanati. 

—Pathama Gelatine Sum, 
Samyutta Nikaya, XXXVI (II). i.7. 

ỉ 6 ạjjhattam vakaye kaycmupassi viharati, 
bahiddha va kctye kayanupassi viharati , 
ajjhatta-bahiddha y a k aye kayanupassỉ viharatỉ. 

Sam udaya-dhammanupassi va kayasm im viharatỉ, 
vaya-dhammanupassi vakayasmim viharati, 
samudaya-vaya-dhammanupassi va 
kayasmim viharati. 

A tthi vapan'ơssa sati paccupatthita hoti , 
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Vipassana means observing reality in a special 
way, by going beyond apparent truth. 


In the seen there will be only the seen; 
in the heard there will be only the heard; 
in the smelled, tasted, touched there will be 
only the smelled, tasted, touched; 

In the cognized there will be only tìie cognized. 


'Teeling the entire body 
I shall breath in"; thus he ữains himseư. 
'Teeling the entừe body 
shall breathe out"; thus he ữains himselĩ. 


Experiencing sensation everywhere 
within the liinits of tlie body, 
he understands, "I am experiencing sensation 
everywhere within tìie limits of tìie body." 
Experiencing sensation wherever tìiere is 
life within the body, 

he understands, "I am experiencing sensation 
wherever there is life withừi the body." 


Thus he abides observừig body ừi body ừiternally; 
he abides observừig body ừi body externally 
he abides observing body in body both internally and extemally. 
he abides observing the phenomenon of arisừig in the body; 
he abides observing the phenomenon of passing away in the body; 
he abides observing the phenomenon of 
arising and passing away ừi the body. 

Now his awareness is established, "This is body." 
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yavadeva nana-mattayapatissati rnattaya 

anissito ca viharati 

na ca kind Joke upadiyatì ., 

Evcnn p i kho hhikkhave bhỷk u kaye 
kayanupassi viharati. 

—Maha-Satipatthana Sutra, Digha Nikaya,22. 


Ti-mtcma Sara 

Buddham saranam gacchami . 
Dhammam saranam gacchami. 
Sangham saranam gacchami- 


Parkci-sib: 

Panatipata veramani sikkhapadam 
samadiyamỉ. 

A dinnadana veramani sikkhapadam 
samadiyami. 

Kcrnesu micchacara veramani sikkhapadam 
samadiyami. 

Musa-vada veramani sikkhapadam 

samadiyami 

Sura-meraya-majja-pamadatthana veramani 
sikkhapadam samadiyamỉ 


A tthanga-sila: 

Pữ n atipata veramani sikkhapadam 
samadiyami. 

Adinnadana veramani sikkhapadam 
samadiyami. 

A brahmacariya veramani sikkhapadam 
samadiyami. 

Musa-vada veramani sikkhapadam 

samadiyami 

Sura-meraya-majja pamadđthana 

veramani sikkhapadam samadiyami 
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This avvareness develops to such an extent that there is mere 
understandin g and mere observation. 
and he abides detached 
and does not cling to anything in theworld. 

This, oh bhikkhus, is how a bhikkhu 
really abides observing body in body. 


Refuge in the Triple Gem: 

I take refuge in the Buddha. 

I take refuge 1 n the Dhanưna. 
Itake retuge in the Sangha. 


The Five Precepts: 

I undertake tìie rule of training to abstaùi 
from killõig livứig creatures. 

I undertake the rule of training to abstain 
from taking what is not given. 

I undertake the mle of training to abstain 
from sexual misconduct. 

I undertake the rule of ừaining to abstain 
from wrong speech. 

I undertake the rule of training to abstain ữom intoxicants. which 
are causes of intemperate behavior. 


The Eight Precepts: 

I undertake the rule of training to abstain 
from killing living creatures. 

I undertake the rule of training to abstain 
from taking what is not given. 

I undertake the rule of ưaining to abstain 
from incelibacy. 

I undertake the rule of ừaining to abstain 
from wrong speech. 

I undertake the rule of ừaining to abstain from intoxicants. which 
are causes of intemperate behavior. 
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Vikala bhojana veramani sikkhapadam 
samadiyami. 

Nacca-gita-vadita-visuka-dassana-mala-gandha- 

vilepana-dharana-mandana-vibhusanatthana 

veramani sikkhapadam samadiyami. 

Uccq-sayana maha-sayana veramani 
sikkhapadam samađiyami. 
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I undertake the rule of traninig to abstain 
ữom eating at the wrong thne. 

I undertake the rule of traniũig to abstani 

from dancing; singing, instrumental music; worldly 
entertainments; adorning oneself with garlands, pertumes, or 
cosmetics; wearing jewellery. 

I undertake the mle of traninig to abstaừi 
from using high or luxurious beds. 



GLOSSARY OF PALI TERMS 


Acariya teacher. guide. 

Adhitthana strong determination. One of the ten parconi 

Akusala unwholesome. harmíul. Opposite kuscủữ. 

A nanda bliss. delight. 

Anapana respiration. A napana-sati: awareness of respiration. 

Anatta non-self. e g °l ess - without essence. without substance. One of the three basic 
characteristics. See ỉokkhana 

Anicca impermanent. ephemeral. changing. One of the three basic characteristics. See 
ỉakkhancL 

Arahant / arahat liberated being: one who has destroyed all his mental impurities. 
SeeBuddha. 

Ariya noble: saintly person. One who has purihed his mind to the point that he has 
experienced the ultimate reality (nibbana). There are four levels of ariya, from 
sotapanna ('stream-enterer'). who will be rebom a maximum of se ven times. up to 
arahơt, who will under g o no hirther rebirth after Isis present existence. 

Ariya atthangika magga the Noble Eightíòld Path. See magga- 

Ariya saccaNoble Truth. See sctcca 

Asubha impure. repellent. not beautiful. Opposite subha, pure. beautiíul. 

Assutava/ assutavant uninstructed: one who has never even heard the truth, who 
lacks even suta-mơyapanna, and thereíòre cannot take any steps towards his 
liberation. Opposite sutava 

Avijja ignorance. illusion. The fìrst link in the chain of Conditioned Arising (poticca 
samuppada J. Together Avith raga and dosa, one of the three Principal mental 
defilements. These tliree are the root causes of all other mental impurities and hence 
of suffering. Synonym of moha 

Ayatana sphere. re ê ion. esp. the six spheres of perception (salayatana), i.e. the five 
physical senses plus the mind, and theừ corresponding objects. namely: 
eye (cakkhu) and visual objects (rapa), 
ear (sota) and sounđ (sadda), 
nose (ghana) and odour (gandha), 
tongue (jivha ) andtaste (msạ), 
body (kạya) and touch (photthabba), 

mind (mono) and objects of mind, i.e. thoughts of all kinds (dhamma). These are 
also called the six faculties. See indriya. 

Bala strength. power. The li ve mental stren g ths are faith (saddha), effort (viriya), 
awareness (satỉ), concentration (satĩiadhi), wisdom (panna)- I 11 l ess developed 
form, these are calledthe five faculties. See indriycL 

Bhanga dissolution. An important stage in the practice of Vipassana. the experience 
of the dissolution of the apparent solidity of the body into subtle vibrations which 
arc constantly arising and passing away. 

Bhava (the process of) becoming. Bhava-cakka: the wheel of continuing existence. 
See cakka. 
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Bhavana mental development. meditation. The two divisions of bhãvona are the 
development of calm (sconathci-bhavana) , corresponding to concentration of 
mind (samadhi), and the development of insight ( vipassana-bhavana) f 
corresponding to wisdom (panna). Development of samatha will lead to the States 
of jhona ; development of vipassana will lead to liberation. See jhana, panna, 
samadhi, vipassana. 

Bhavana-maya panna wisdom developing from personal. direct experience. See 

Bhavatu sabba mangalam "May all beings he happy." A traditional phrase by 
which one expresses one's goodvvill towards others. (Literally. "May there be every 
happiness.") 

Bhikkhu (Buddhist) monk: meditator. Feminine form bhikkhuni: nun. 

Bodhi enlightenment. 

Bodhisatta literally, 'enli g htenment-bein g '. One who is working to become a 
Buddha. Used to desi g nate Siddhattha Gotama in the time before he achieved full 
enlightenment. Sanskrit bodhisattva. 

Bojjhanga factor of enlightenment, i.e. quality that helps one to attain enlightenment. 
The seven such factors are awareness (satỉ), penetratin g investi g ation of Dhamma 
ịDhamma-vicaya), effort (viriya), bliss (pìti), tranquillity (passaddhi), 
concentration (samadhi), equanimity (upekkha). 

Brahma inhabitant of the higher heavens; the terns used in Indian religion to 
designate the hi g hest being in the order of beings. traditionally considered to be an 
almighty Creator-God. but described by the Buddha as subject. li ke all beings. to 
decay and death. 

Brahma-vihara the nature of a brahma, hence sublime or divine State of mind. in 
which four pure qualities are present: selíless love (mead), compassion (karuna), 
joy at the good fortune of others (mudita), equanimity towards all that one 
encounters (npekkha); the systematic cultivation of these four qualities by a 
meditation practice. 

Brahmacariya celibacy; a pure, saintly life. 

Brăhmana literally. a pure person. Traditionally used to designate a member of the 
priestly caste in India. Such a person relies on a deity (Brahma) to 'save' or 
liberate him; in this respect he diữers from the samana. The Buddha described the 
true bmhmana as one who has puriííed his mind. i.e. an arahat. 

Buddha enlightened person; one who has discovered the way to liberation, has 
practised it. and has reached the goal by his own efforts. There are two types of 
Buddha: 

l)pacceka-buddha, 'lone' or 'silent' Buddha. who is unable to teach the way he 
has found to others: 

2) samma-sambuddha , 'íull' or 'perrect Buddha, who is able to teach others. 

Cakka wheel. Bhava-cakka, wheel of continuing existence (i.e. process of 
suffering), equivalentto sam sam. Dhamma-cakka, the wheel of Dhamma(i.e. the 
teaching or process of liberation) Bhava-cơkkơ corresponds to the Chain of 
Conditioned Arising in its usual order. Dhamma-cơkka corresponds to the Chain 
in reverse order, leading not to the multiplication but to the eradication of suffering. 

c 1 nta - may a -panna wisdom gained by intellectual analysis. See panna. 
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Citta mind. Cittanupassana, observation of the mind. See satipatthana, 

Dana charity. generosity, donation. One of the ten parami. 

Dhamma phenomenon; object of mind; nature; natural law; law of liberation, i.e. 
teaching of an enlightened person. Dhammanupassơna, observation of the 
contents of the mind. See satipatthona. (Sanskrit dhamìa.) 

Dhatu element (see maha-bhuừmi) ; natural condition. property. 

Do sa aversion. Together with raga and moha, one of the three Principal mental 
deíilements. 

Dukkha suffering. unsatisfactoriness. One of the three basic characteristics (see 
ỉakkhana). The first Noble truth (see sacca). 

Gotama family name of the historical Buddha. (Sanskrit Gautama.) 

Hinayana literally. 'lesser vehicle'. Term used for Theravtdin Buddhism by 
followers of other schools. Pejorative connotation. 

Indriya faculty. Used in this work to refer to the six spheres of perception (see 
ayatana) and the five mental strengths (see bala). 

Jati birth, existence. 

Jhana State of mental absorption or trance. There are eight such States which may be 
attained by the practice of samadhi, or samatha-bha\ y Cftìa (see bhavana). 
Cultivation of them brings tranquillity and bliss. but does not eradicate the deepest- 
rooted mental deTilements. 

Kalapa / attha-kalapa smallest indivisible unit of matter, composed of the four 
elements andtheir characteristics. See maha-bhutanỉ' 

Kalyana-mitta literally, Triend to one's welfare', hence one who guides a person 
towards liberation, i.e. spiritual guide. 

Kamma action, speciTically an action períbrmed by oneself that will have an eíĩect on 
one's hiture. See sankhara. (Sanskrit karma) 

Kaya body. Kayanupasscma, observation of body. See satipatthana 

Khandha mass, group, aggregate. A human being is composed of five aggregates: 
matter (rapa), consciousness (vinncữĩa), perception (sanna), íeeling / sensation 
(vedana), reaction (sankhara). 

Kilesa mental deíìlements, negativity, mental impurity. Anusạyakiỉesa, latent 
deíĩlement, impurity lying dormant in the unconscious. 

Kusala wholesome, beneTicial. Opposite akusaỉa 

Lakkhana sign, distinguishing mark, characteristic. The three characteristics (ti- 
lakkhana) are anicca, ảukkha, anatta. The first two are common to all 
conditioned phenomena. The third is common to all phenomena, conditioned and 
unconditioned. 

Lobha craving. Synonym of raga. 

Loka 1. the macrocosm, i.e. universe, world, plane of existence; 2. the microcosm, i.e. 
the mental-physical structure. Loka-dhamma, vvorldly vicissitudes, the ups and 
downs of life that all must encounter, that is, gain or loss, victory or defeat, praise or 
blame, pleasure or pain. 

Magga path. A rỉya atthangika magga, the Noble Eightíold Path leading to 
liberation from suffering. It is divided into three stages or trainings: 
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I. sila, morality, purity of vocal and physical actions: 

i- samma-vaca, right speech; 

ii. sam m a-kam m an ta, right actions; 
iii samma-ajỉva, right livelihood; 

II. samadhi, concentration, control of one's own mind: 

iv.samma-vạyama, right effort; 

V. samma-sati, right awareness; 

iv. samma-samadhi, right concentration; 

ptma, wisdom, insight which totally puriíies the mind: 
vii. samma-sankappa , right thought; 
viii samma-ditthi, right understanding. 

Mogga is the íòurth of the Four Noble Truths. See sacca 
Maha-bhutani the four elements, of which all matter is composed: 
pathavi-dhatu—earth element (weight); 
opo-dhatu—water element (cohesion); 
tejo-dhatu—fire element (temperature); 
vạyo-dhatu—air element (motion). 

Mahayana literally. 'great vehicle', The type of Buddhism that developed in India a 
few centuries after the Buddha and that spread north to Tibet, China, Viet Nam, 
Mongolia, Korea. and Japan. 

Mangala welfare, blessing, happiness. 

Mara death; negative force, evil one. 

Metta selíless love and good will. One of the qualities of a pure mind (see Bmhmar 
vihara); one of the pcuconi. Metta-bhavana, the systematic cultivation of metta 
by a technique of meditation. 

Moha ignorance, delusion. Synonym of avijja. Together with raga and dosa, one of 
the three Principal mental deíĩlements. 

Nama niind. Nama-mpa, mind and matter, the mental-physical continuum. 

Nammpũ-viccheda, the separation of mind and matter occurring at death or in the 
experience of nibbona. 

Nlbbana extinction; íreedom from suffering; the ultimate reality; the unconditioned. 
(Sanskrit nirvanay) 

Nirodha cessation, eradication. Often used as a synonym of nibbancL 
Nirodha-sacca, the tnith of the cessation of suffering, third of the Four Noble 
Truths. See socca 

Nivarana obstacle, hindrance. The fĩve hindrances to mental development are craving 
(kamacchanda) , aversion (vyapada), mentaỉ or physical sluggishness (thina- 
middha), agitation (uddhacca-kukkucca), doubt ( vicikiccha), 

Olarika gross, coarse. Opposite sukhuma. 

Pali linc; text; the texts recording the teaching of the Buddha; hence language of these 
texts. Historical, linguistic, and archaeological evidence indicates that this was a 
language actually spoken in northem India at or near the time of the Buddha. At a 
later date the texts vvere translated into Sanskrit, which was exclusively a literary 
language. 

Panna wisdom. The third of the three trainings by vvhich the Noble Eightíold Path is 
practised (see magga). There are three kinds of wisdom: received wisdom (suta- 
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maya panna), intellectual wisdom (cinta-maya panna), and experiential 
wisdom (bhavana-maya panna) . Ofthese, only the last can totally puriiy the 
mind; it is cultivated by the practice of vipassana-bhavana . Wisdom is one of the 
five mental strengths (see ba la), the seven tactors of enlightenment (sec 
bOjjhanga), and the ten parami. 

Parami / paramitã pertection, virtue: vvholesome mental quality that helps to 
dissolve egoism and thus leads one to liberation. The ten parami are: charity 
(dana), moraiity (sila), renunciation (nekkhamma), wisdom (panna), 'effort 
(viriya), tolerance (khanti), truthíulness (sacca), strong determination 
(adhitthana), seiAess love (metta), equanimity (upekkha) 

Paticca samuppada the Chain of Conditioned Arising; causal genesis. The process. 
beginning in ignorance. by vvhich one keeps making life after life of suffering for 
oneselí. 

Ịionour. worship. religious rrtual or ceremony. The Buddha instructed thatthe 
only proper puja to honour him is the actual practice of his teachings. from the fỉrst 
step to the final goal. 

Punna virtue: meritorious action. by pertorming which one attains happiness now and 
in future. For a lay person. prima consists in giving charỉty (dana), living a moral 
life (sila), and practising meditation (bhavana). 

Raga craving. Together with dosa and rnoha, one of the three Principal mental 
detilements. Synonym of lobha. 

Ratana jewel. gem. Ti-ratana: the Triple Gem of Buddha. Dhamma. and Sangha. 
Rupa I matter: 2. visual object. See ayatana, khandlĩã. 

Sacca truth. The Four Noble truths (ariya-sacca) arc: 
the truth of suffering (dukkha-sacca); 

2. the truth ofthe origin of suíTenn 8 (scmìildạya-sacca); 

3. the truth of the cessation of suffering (nirodha-sacca); 

4. the truth of the path leading to the cessation of suffering (magga-sacca). 

Sadhu well done; well said. An expression of agreement or approval. 

Samadhi concentration. control of one’s own mind. The second of the three trainings 
by which the Noble Eightfold Path is practised (see magga). When cultivated as an 
end in itself. it leads to the attainment of the States of mental absorption (jhana), 
but notto total liberation of the mind. Three types of samadhi are: 

1. khanika samadhi, momentary concentration, concentration sustained from 
moment to moment; 

2. upacara SCữTỈCídhi, 'nei 8 hbourhood' concentration of a level approaching a State 
of absorption: 

3 appana SCữtlữảhỉ, attainment concentration, a State of mental absorption 
Qhana). 

Of these. khanika samadhi is sufficient preparation in orderto be able to begin 
the practice of vipassana. 

Samana recluse, wanderer / mendicant. One who has left the life of a householder. 
While a brahamana relies on a deity to 'save' or liberate him, a samana seeks 
liberation by his own efforts. Hence the term can be applied to the Buddha and to 
his followers who have adopted the monastic life, but it also includes recluses who 
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are notfollowers of the Buddha. Samana Gotama ('Gotama the recluse') was the 
common form of address used for the Buddha by those who were not his followers. 
Samatha calm. tranquillity. .Sannatha-bhavana , the development of calm: 

synonymous with samadhi. Sec bhavana 
Sampajana having sampajanna. See following. 

Sampajanna understanding of the totality of the mind-matter phenomenon. i.e. 

insight into its impermanent nature at the level of sensation. 

Samsára cycle of rebirth: conditioned world: vvorld of suffering. 

Samudaya arising. origin. Saniudaya-dhannnna, the phenomenon of arising. 
Samudaya-sacca, the truth of the origin of suffering. second of the four Noble 
Truths. 

Sang ha con. g re g ation: community of ariya, i.e. those who ha ve experienced 
nibbana; communit y of Buddhist monks or nuns: a member of ứie caĩy a-sangha, 
bhikkhu-sơngha or bhikkhni-sangha. 

Sankhara (mental) íormation: volitional activity : mental reaction: mental 
conditioning One of the five ag 9 regates (khandha), as well as the second link in 
the Chain of Conditioned Arising (paticca samuppada). Sankhara is the 
kamma, the action that gives tuture results and that thus is actually responsible fist 
shaping one's tưture life. (Sanskrit samskara). 

Sankharupekkha literally. equanimity towards sankhara. A stage in the practice of 
Vipassana. subsequent to the experience of Ma*, in vvhich old impurities lying 
dormant in the unconscious rise to the surface level of the mind and manitest as 
physical sensations. By maintaining equanimity (upekkha) towards these 
sensations. the meditator creates no new sankhara and allows the old ones to pass 
away Thus the process leads gradually to the eradication of all sankhara. 

Sanna (from samyutta -nana, conditioned knovvledge) perception, recognition. One 
of the live aggregates (khandha). It is ordinarily conditioned by one’s past 
sankhara, and thereíore conveys a coloured image of reality. In the practìce of 
Vipassana. sanna is changed into panna, the understandin 9 of reality as it is. It 
becomes anicca-sanna, dukkha-sanna, anatta-sanna, asubha-sanna—that is. 
the perception of impermanence. sutterin g . egolessness. and of the illusory nature of 
physical beauty. 

Sa ra na shelter. retuge. protection. Ti -sa ra na: Triple Refuge. i.e. refuge in Buddha. 
Mamma and Sangha. 

Sati avvareness A constituent of the Noble Eighttold Path (see magga), as well as one 
of the five mental stren 9 ths (see bala) and the seven tactors of enlightenment (sec 
bojjhanga). Anapana-sati, awareness of respiration. 

Satipatthana the establishing of awareness. There are four interconnected aspects of 
satipatthana: 

I. observation of body (kayanupassana); 

2 observation of sensations arising within the body (vedananupassana); 

3. observation of mind (citanupassana); 

4. observation of the contents of the mind (dhammanupassana) 

All four are included in the observation of sensations. since sensations are 
directly related to body as well as to mind. The Maha-Satipatthana Suttanta 
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(Digha Nikaya, 22) is the main primary source in which the theoretỉcal basis for 
the practice of vipassana-bhavana is explained. 

Sato aware. Soío SCưnpữỊCữlOl avvare vvith understanding of the ũnpermanent nature of 
the mental-physical structure in its totality. by means of observation of sensations. 

Siddhattha literally. 'one Yvho has accomplished his task'. The personal name of the 
historical Buddha. (Sanskrit i Siddhartha.) 

Sila morality; abstaining from physical and vocal actions that cause harm to oneselí 
and others. The íìrst of the three trainings by vvhich the Noble Eightíòld Path is 
practised (see ĨÌXŨggă). For a lay person. si lơ is practised in daily life by íblloYving 
the Five precepts. 

Sotapanna one Yvho has reached the íìrst stage of saintliness, and has experienced 
nibbana. See ariycu 

Su kha pleasure happiness. Opposite dukkhd. 

Su khu ma subtle, fine. Opposite olarika. 

Suta-maya panna literally. Yvisdom gained from listening to others' Received 
Yvisdom. See pCữUÌƠ. 

Suta.va / sutavant instructed: one Yvho has heard the truth, who has sutta-mạya 
panna Opposite assutava 

Sutta discourse of the Buddha or one of his leading disciples. (Sanskrit sutra.) 

Tanha literally. 'thirst'. Includes both craving and its reverse image of aversion. The 
Buddha identiTied tcmha as the cause of suffering (saniudaya-sacca) in his íĩrst 
sermon the "Discourse Setting in Motion the Wheel of Dhnmma" 
(Dharnrnacakkappavattcma Sutta). In the Chain of Conditioned Arising 
(pữtlCCữ samuppada) he explained that tcũĩhci originates as a reaction to bodily 
sensations. 

Tathagata literally, 'thus gone' or 'thus come'. One Yvho by Yvalldng on the path of 
reality has reached ultimate reality. i.e. an enlightened person. The term by Yvhich 
the Buddha commonly referred to himself. 

Theravada literally, 'teaching of the elders'. The teachings of the Buddha ? in the 
form in Yvhich they have been preserved in the countries of South Asia (Bunna, Sri 
Lanka, Thailand. Laos, Cambodia). Generally recognized as the oldest form of the 
teachings. 

Ti-lakkhana seelakkhana. 

Tipitaka literally, 'three baskets'. The three collections of the teachings of the 
Buddha namely: 

ỉ- Vinaya-pitaka, the collection of monastic discipline; 

2. s utta-pitaka, the collection of discourses; 

3. A bhidhamma-pitaka, the collection of the higher teaching, i.e. systematic 
philosophical exegesis of the Dhamma. 

(Sanskrit Tripitaka.) 

Ti-ratana s eeratana. 

Udaya arising. Udayabbơya, arising and passing aYvay, i.e. impermanence (also 
udạya-vyạyo) . Experiential understanding of this reality is achie\'ed by 
observation ofthe constantly changing sensations within oneselí. 

Upãdâna attachment, clinging. 
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Upekkha equanũnity; the State of mind free from craving, aversion, ignorance. One 
of the four pure States of mind (see Brahma-vihciVQ), the se ven factors of 
enlightenment (see bojjhanga), and the ten panxmi. 

uppada appearance, arising. ưppada-vạya, arising and passing avvay. ưppada- 
vayardhammỉno, having the nature of arising and passing away. 

Vaya / vyaya passing away. decay. Vctyct-dhanĩmct, the phenomenon of passing 
away. 

Vedana teeling / sensation. One of the five aggregates (khũữĩdỉĩQ '). Described by the 
Buddha as having both mental and physical aspects; thereíòre vedcữlữ oíĩers a 
means to examine the totality of the mental-physical phenomenon. hi the Chain of 
Conditioned Arising (paticca samuppada), the Buddha explained that tanha, the 
cause of suffering. arises as a reaction to VedơỉĩCL By leaming to observe vedcữĩCỊ 
objectìvely one can avoid any new reactions, and can experience directly within 
oneseltthe reality of impermanence (cữìiccơ). This experience is essential for the 
development of detachment. leading to liberation of the mind. 

Vedananupassana observation of sensations vvithin the body. See satipatthana. 

Vin na na consciousness, cognition. One of the five aggregates (khandha). 

Vipassana introspection, insight which purifíes the mind; specifically insight into the 
impermanent, suffering r and egoless nature of the mental-physical structure. 
Vipassana-bhơvcma, the systematic development of insight through the. 
meditation technique of observing the reality of oneself by observing sensations 
within the body. 

Viveka detachment; discriminatory intelligence. 

Yatha-bhưta literally. 'as it is'. The existing reality. 1 athữ-bhữta-nciỉĩữ-dassana, 
knowledge-realization of truth as it is. 



